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ABSTRACT 


Im 1921 the electorate of the province of Alberta 
rejected traditional party politics and electéd to political 
office a seemingly radical agrarian party which promised to 
Drains cigniticany social and polivical changes within the 
province. Not only did the leadership of this farmer move- 
ment reject party politics and what they considered the 
corruption of traditional partisanship, but they were deter- 
mined to maintain and build a good society upon the agrarian- 
based way of life of the people of the prairies. Education 
Was tO have served as a key to the good society. 

Unfortunately for the idealists within the United 
Farmers of Alberta organization, they were a minority in the 
wider provincial agrarian movement. The majority of U.F.A. 
members were concerned only in securing a better economic 
deal for themselves. Most of Alberta's farmers were not 
interested in schools doing anything but what schools had 
always done: providing their sons and daughters with the 
rudimentary skills of reading, writing and computing. 

Thus it was that the U.F.A. Government, dominated 
by tie Moet pragmatic of people — the hard-nosed prairie 
farmer — was unable to make much change in the direction of 
social or political life in Alberta. Educational develop- 
ments followed close upon the patterns established by earlier 


political regimes. Perren Baker, Minister of Education 
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Ley 
during the U.YcA. political regime in Alberta, was unwilling 
yO respond to tne advice of the educational reformers within 
tie USA. Movement, ToOmMa. Dakecieawac first and foremoct & 
pragmatist. He and his rellow ¢Gabines ministers, like ell 
good politicians, were concerned with maintaining political 
Power, £0 Unau ds whav politics: 2c all about. Umiortumetely, 
he and the U.F.A. Government were unwilling to gamble on 
pushing through the legislation which might have been their 
greatest educational achievement: the establishing of the 
Varcser unit of school admintstrayion. The Nanister or Ed— 
ucation did, nevertheless, expend great effort in promoting 
his so-called Baker Bill. When the legislation was finally 
enacted in 1936, one year after the U.F.A. had been defeated 
im 2 provincial election by the mew vocal Credit polwvical 
party, the way had already been prepared by Mr. Baker. 

This, thesis traces the career of Perren Baker, 
Winieter of Education during the Tourteen years of U.P .A. 
Government in Alberta, shows the kinds of reform put forward 
by Various idealists Within the U.P.A. movement, and describes 
Ufe £ign, Lor the larser unit waged by Mr. Baker and the 


Department of Education. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


In his "Reminiscences" | Hon. Perren Baker re- 
called those early years when life on the prairie was largely 
egrerian, —cevolvime around the docal. school house: 

-. though robbed of its stable and outhouses, the 

deserved school stood om aie Kiold, a Lonely Landmark 
Seen fer miles around; a melancholy symbol of more 
populous days when it had been the center of a spirited 
community. 

The decade 1920-1930 saw an agrarian movement in 
Alberta endeavor to preserve something of a pre-industrial 
Way wollte. Dased. UpOle wiles Vit iesOle Loe ft roliaer. Tins 
thesis traces the struggle that the agrarians underwent in 


urying, through the schools, to build a dignified and worth- 


while social order for the common people of the province. 


Purpose and scope: of the Suudy 


In this thesis, an attempt will be made to identify 
tLmenwelaraonchnap between, tie sdeas, hopes and aspiravlons oO 
tie berbe. Agrarian Movement Or the Ninévecn—iwentics, a 
movement calling atseift the United, Farmers of Alberta, and 
bienecoucatlonal, policy. Whichetne. movement, onic esate pola uacal 
power, embarked upon. Was the educational policy of the 
U.F.A. Government motivated by the ideological point-of-view 


of the wider agrarian movement; Second, “his thesice docu— 
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ments the life and career of one of Alberta's pioneer ed- 
ucationists, Hon. Perren Earle Baker. Mr. Baker held the 
educatlom portrTolio donger than any other person in the his— 
wor of Alberta, being Minis.ersom Eoucation througnous the 
fourteen years in which the U.F.A. formed the government in 
Alberta, arom |921 to. 1985. 

It us ditiicula to Understand just what the agrar— 
lan movement in Alberta was. One wing of the movement, for 
example, consisted of visionaries and utopians of various 
stripe, such as Henry Wise Wood and the believers in co- 
Operation, William Irvine and the socialists, and George 
Bevington and the monetary reformers. On the other wing of 
the movement was a conglomerate of pragmatists, men and 
women who used the United Farmers of Alberta movement to 
strengthen and secure their own economic position. 

Much of the material available on the agrarian 
phenomenon, and this is true of the scholarly books and art- 
eles as welll, places considerably more Stress on the ideai— 
LSitac Wing of sone movemeny. In this whesis, the waver wall 
try bo wetermine if the 1dealistic elements within une UaBoA. 
actually dominated the policy of the movement when it gain- 
6d poliiical power in the provance, especially in the area 
of education. 

Mr. Baker was a prominent leader in the agrarian 
movement. He farmed successfully in the south of the prov- 
ince, and joined, the U.E.A. when iG irey vegan organizing 
in his area. His dedication to the movement and his ed- 


ucational background gained him the Education Portfolio in 
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Alberta's first and only Farmer Government. Mr. Baker's 
role in administering this important Department will be 
presented. 

Hinglly, tie Writer well aitempy, to determine if 
educational evolution was in any way altered by the in- 
Tiel On Ano wtie raditiomal foolimical rene lof Ghae un 
orthodox political manifestation of Western Canadian 


FrOntLerism and idealism. 


This study was justified, first because agrarian-— 
ism has been, and continues Go be, a Significant ideological 
movement in the Western Canadian provinces, and the period 
from the early 1920's to mid-1930's was probably the time 
it made its greatest impact on Canadian institutions. 
mnecond, the legislation for the larger school unit, present— 
edeiiret Dy Hon. Perren Baker, Maver proved wo oe One on 
Tile most= Slenit1Cant educational Changes TO Occur 4 tae 
evolution of Canada’s public school system. And finally, 
many of the principals who were involved in this historical 
period are still alive and able to contribute information 


concerning the events of the time. 


nources 01 Information 
There were four major areas in which research was 

eee For background political informavion on ihe 

ure—|o2) period, Dr. L.G. Thomas” derimitive suuay, The 
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Liberal Party in Alberta,~™ was the basic text, supplemented 


by scattered general and newspaper reaqing. Hor reference 
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material on the agrarian movement, the writer relied upon 
therestablisned sources@in siie field, Por example, the 
work done by Professors Paul share, Wl. Morton and Willvem 
Rolph. For background on Alberta's education system, 
several theses in the libraries of the University of Alberta 


4 


Were Treseaccned: As well; the .two vecent Studies done by 
Daves Ws Chalmers? proved most wsenuiye eine l Wy, (Or eure 
suydyvor Mrs Baker's lite and career, tune writer employed 
LUUGErVLeEWS With principals involved im this period, like 

fines. obaker himselit,«Mr. & Mrss H.W. Commack, airiends (or Wire. 
Rreme yParlby, end Dr. ChesteryRonning, “former Usr.A. member 
of the Provincial Legislature. As well, letters were written 
Te and weceived from others who tknow tthe period. (Finally, 


Wsernul material was found im the sProvinciral library and 


Archives and the Glenbow Archives in Calgary. 
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CHAPTER IT 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND EDUCATION IN ALBERTA, 1905-1921 


PoLuuLes 
Under unree premiers, H.C. Ruuherrord, 1905—1010, 
AetNG pti len, (910O-\917, ane Charles Stewarts, (o17—1921, 
the liberal Partuy held power im Alberta for sixteen years. 
Diring ths vime 10ur men Hela the educatton porurolio, 
Premier A.C. Ruvherrord, 1905-1910, CoR. Mitchell, 1910-1912, 
dikes Boyle, 1912=(915, and Georze Po Smith, Toyo 1921. 
it was @ liberal administration an Ottawa which 
Meade wn POSSsiple for liiberalivsm to sarm a TooGhold im 
Aperta, but even Without this assis, Gu 26 likely thaw the 
iiperal parvy would have veen tne party OL tne mew West: 
The basis, more emotional than intellectual, 
for the conservative outlook ceased to exist; to 
the progressive newcomer the Conservative party 
was vulnerable to attack as the party of privilege 
Sng le Obeiness OL MSSIILICULOMS MOM seul emMenT anc 
jartenrs., The Conservative perry) navulatule Gosotter 
phe Mewcomer....1t was the liberals who autracted 
bmeiim SuUpDOrL....yeu Skillful political organization 
alone Could Noy have won tine sweepins ViICLOry OF 
12053 2t the root of the liberal trimmpn Dies 
tits change in the human @e0eraphy of ine province 
_oeelt also marked the triumon or the new man. over 
the oldtimers. ! 
The “Reform Liberalism" of Western Canada laid 
Preat Stress OM individual anitiavive and privave enterprise, 
coupled with provision for widespread opportunity for all 
citizens. Although the government adhered to laissez-faire 


practices, provincial initiative would be taken when the 


MUbbvG interest could be served: examples of this were the 
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collectivization of the telephone system in 1907, and 
government action in encouraging the building of provincial 
railway lines. It was the latter activity which brought 
the Rutherford government into turmoil. The cabinet and 
house members. split. over the handling of railway contracts, 
and Mr. Rutherford made his decision to resign as premier.* 
hutherrord Was succeeded in 1910 by Alberta's, Chae: Justice, 
Arthur Sifton, who presided over a province growing econom- 
Teativ str Oncer 2nd More OPvIMIStiC.. Premier oievom te— 
Signed in 1917 to enter Sir Robert Borden's Union Government 
while the provincial Liberals were riding high. The com- 
mission which had been established to investigate the cor— 
ruption charges against Premier Rutherford cleared him of 
dishonest practices, though the Liberals continued to be 
plagued into the nineteen-twenties by rumor of corruption. 
As Premier Charles Stewart, the farmer-premier of 


the Liberal party who came from Sedgewick, began his term of 


Olri1ce, the tvedsling province began Lo expertence serious 
Gifttieulties. Although the Greavy War had Dlessed Alberta 
With considerable prosperity, political administration was 
Made burdensome by the dissension Within, the ranks Of tie 
liberal Party. Premier Stewart was a strong supporter of 
Borden's Union Government, but Charles Cross, who had re- 
joined tie cabinet in 1910 as Attorney-General, wae strongly 
anti—-Union. Cross’ presence in the cabinet was found to be 
intolerable, so he was dismissed in 1918.° He and his fol- 
lowers became serious obstacles for the Stewart government. 


The situation was further complicated by the 
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growing dissatisfaction in the West. There was widespread 
belief through the prairies that Eastern economic interests 
were favored over the West. 

While developing’ as aMdiislincime cit onpacuiel y 
aware of its peculiar interests, the West became more 
andemore® conscious of its! weakness, in’ federal politics. 
As a sparsely settled populated region its represent— 
ation was only a small part of the national represent-— 
ation in parliament. After 1896 the decennial revision 
Of representation in the federal House of Commons 
lagged behind the growth of its population, and because 
of this the West was to be inadvertently denied the 
representation to which it was entitled....4 

Another kind of disgruntlement was that found a- 

mong the agrarians in the Western Provinces who felt alien- 
ated from developments in Eastern Canada. They had openly 
expressed opposition to the wholesale industrialization of 
Canada when they marched om Ottawa in 7970, and hoped that 
a yariit £ecuction, Lf actualized, would timia tfurvher in— 
dustrializavion and prevent, “poverty, disease and tyranny ."? 

The unhappiness with Eastern interests and with 

Mactverm DpOlLiuies carried Over tO 4 growing rejeculom oO 
erty Politics On the Prairies. "Overt expression was given 
to the many malcontents by various farmer groups, such as 
te Grain Growers’ Organizations which had been organized 
shortly aiter provincehood. In Alberta, a powerful and 
effective agrarian instrument was the Non-—Partisan League 
Which besan organizing in 1917, and elected two members 10 
the bégislature in that year's See The Non-Partisan 
League was doctrinaire and aggressive, and “Thc roouced, 2ntO 


Canadian politics an aggressive group consciousness which 


profoundly influenced the development of the farmers’ move-— 
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8 
men Le a7 Alberta...."! The growing anti-partisan pressure 
was acutely obvious to the pre-1921 Liberal government. 
like their Saskatchewan counterparts, they legislated for 
the powerful farm community. Prohibition and suffrage’ for 
women were two landmarks of the period. Nevertheless, the 
agrarian tide was not to be stemmed by any political token- 
1sm: 

Stewart carried on acceptably enough as provincial 
premier and was often praised for his non-partisan 
ouvlook, but his’ personal populerity didimot conceal a 
general impatience with his government, and a wide- 
spread feeling that there was some better solution 
uO bhe problem or provincral administration than Diind 
support of the old—line parties." 

My the (92) provinicitak eleciuivon, whe U.P .A.” swept 

to power with thirty-nine seats. The shattered Liberals 


were left with a meagre fourteen. One seat was held by the 


Conservatives. 


Compromise 


Democratic £overnment, ts) predicated ona belier 
in compromise, for there is always the continuing play of 
invereste. Hducation is: 10’ exception to his, as two-prom= 
inent examples handily demonstrate. The resolution of what 
has come “to: bee knowm ‘as? the “School Question” fi 1905 a6 
the tirst example. The avtempuv ot whe baurier Governments 
to shore-up Roman Catholic educational rights within the 
1905 Autonomy Bill was opposed strongly Dy a Majority of 
people a the Territories, aware of their constitutional 
jurisdiction, and jealous of their coming status as auto- 


nomous bodies. Many voices of the West were Calling nox 
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one school system for all children. This meant, of course, 
a break with the customs and problems of the Old World, 
fully in keeping with the kind of development marking the 
Prediviues Recon ay thestime. The French and Roman, Catholic 
population at the time had by this time been submerged be- 
neath the thousands of non-French flocking to the promised 
land. One unified, non-sectarian system was possible; 
heveruheless, provincial legislation extended several 
bEiva Meges. vO the Homan Catholic minority an order Go held 
their loyalty.” 

The second example of the compromise principle 
occurred during the last years of Liberal power in the 
province, and involved the one Minister of Education, George 
Peter Smith, who has achieved, if not fame, at least not- 
oriety. Heading West to make name and fortune, he worked 
as a successful merchant and newspaperman. In the latter 
Capacity he is remembered as the founder of the Camrose 
Canadian, still an active weekly sixty years later. |° 
oii, dike, so, meny OL, his compemporaries,sdreamed ior 2 
stable and peaceful jland,. overilowing, with abundance, and) op— 
portunaty for all, who made some teetor yon their own Dehalt. 
Smitpats anterest in such» matters led him into provincial pol- 
MieaCoy es vibce ability Led him vo the cabineu, tiresw as Prov— 
inecial Secretary, then as Minister of Education, 1918-1921. 
The year before Smith's move to the Ministry of Education 
marked ape founding of the Albemte, Teachers! Alliance. irom 
its inception the Alliance was aggressive in Ltsidemands. 


As could be expected, the teachers agitated for changes which 
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10 
would better their own position. As early as 1918, they 
were calling for a $1200.00 minimum salary, collective 
bargaining, security of tenure, smaller class loads, and 


teacher representation on school boards. |! 


Two years later, 
in 1920, the demands became more strident when an official 
Magazine was founded to explain the position of organized 
teachers, and John Barnett was hired as their executive- 
secretary. Many of the plans Jom ‘thesTeschersa” Allvance 
were, broughvcto anstandstillioy Honi-George P. (Smit. wie 
Was SUSpICDOUS Of this teachers! group; patterned as it was 
in many ways after the militant British teachers' union. |¢ 
He knew that the great majority of school boards, especially 
those in rural areas, would be unable to meet the demands 
of the teachers; he believed that many of the teachers also 
looked upon the militant teachers' organization as a radical 
group. |? On the one hand Smith had the teachers demanding 
better working conditions, and his own desire to improve the 
Status of the manenern on the other hand, he had to con- 
Sider the suspicious public who had not yet accepted teachers 
as professionals. George P. Smith was conscientious and 
concerned: he wanted to bring improvements to the education 
system of Alberta. On September 4, 1919, in the Camrose 
Canadian he wrote: 
It should not be forgotten that teachers sal- 

aries have wondertully amereased in the Jas. year 

or two. There is arvery rapidly ancreasing number 

Of AGLraCtiVve pOSsl v1 One Ot ered in the teaching 

profession. Young people could Nave mo) more val= 

Hable gesgeu tian @ lite Cerliticave es a veacher, 

which may open up innumerable avenues for them. 


The future of the teaching proiession is very 
bright end inveadditioneto mMhexcerntaimty tot sprofit= 
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af 
able occupations there is unlimited scope for the : 
most important type of social and national service. 


In spite of the Minister's intentions, circum-— 
stances forced him to deny the teachers most of the pro- 
tection which would raise the teaching profession to any- 
where near Alliance expectations. Because of his intrans- 
igence, the Minister may have accomplished more than he 
could ever realize. Dr. Chalmers writes: 


Probably few men had as much influence as he 
Ai budding up thesAlbertay Meachkers” Aldjance, for 
his: Savage and unremitting opposition tovthe young 
professional organization must have convinced many 
teachers that only if they stood together could 
toey. hoperto prevall acpaanen euch, hosiiiinw. VWita 16 
enemies like him, what organization needed friends? 


Isidore Goresky gives what this writer feels is 
a reasonable evaluation of the difficulties facing the 
Liberal administration during these difficult years: 


It is no wonder they groped everywhere trying 
one thansand another. -...And, a vie main. they 
built better than they kmew. As: yet [1918] there 
was no quickened interest among the teachers to help 
them. When it did come suddenly as the result of 
men returning from the war with new ideas, it is no 
wonder that the official. world was dazed by the 
suddenness of the change....inm the meantime, the 
Alberta school system had developed about as far as 
possible under the conditions prevailing at that 
mene 


Encouragement 


The government of Premier Rutherford approached 


18 and 


educational development with “enthusiasm and zeal," 
by the end of 1905, 144 new school districts had been or- 
ganized throughout the province. |? Although these new 


districts had been established upon the initiative of the 


local residents, grants from the Department of Education, 
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We 
“emone, the most. liberal. in Canada, "~° made this establish- 
ment so successful. The legislative grants were calculated 


to stimulate efficiency in a number of important areas: 


in the deLerminetion of hat portion, of ihe 
grant which is based on the number of days the school 
is kept open and the average attendance, the dif- 
ficulties with which the rural schools have to con- 
tend are recognized and a considerably higher rate 
provided as a basis of calculation. Special grants 
are made to schools doing secondary work and to 
those employing teachers with first-class profession-—- 
al Cebu ticates.. There 16 also, a, special eran tor 
erriciency with respect to grounds, buildings, equip— 
ment, government, and progress....The payment of 
grants 1s made subject to compliance with the reg- 
WULAGLONS, Seu, dow 1, The ordimance.. his: ee 
practical guarantee of the punctual and accurate 
discharge of those obligations which are incumbent 
upon the trustee boards or the municipalities con- 
cerned.<1 | 


Lb.G. Thomas, writing of the first Assembly in the province, 
makes the claim that the “adaptation and development of 

the territorial education system to the needs of the prov- 
ince" wis, One .Gr the three "striking accomplishments" of “that 


oe The kivid of system was;,.0f course, the in- 


first Assembly. 
dividwueds Utliktviim the rucalsaneas,,. and .uae wre slarse Unit 
for the .vowns, and, cities. [he omal | ermural.«sehool sdrsurict 
Was the ideal patter tor the develloping West, at the time. 
MesCOmmMii iy we Lelt,y. .O Mich a Paru Of the ploneem civiron— 
Ment, could, be stirred in the cause of ,edueation. As well, 
the.emall distrpet was simple to form and administer, ,and 
economically reasonable to pose 
Ti eleauo. bae.ckedit of sli. yuutnertordsanc has 
government that such a successful start on school district 


organization was made in Alberta. The premier, vitally in- 


terested in higher education, also passed the University 
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Act in the final moments. of that first Assembly, and sin- 
cerely "looked forward with enthusiasm to the founding of 
what would soon become a great seat of learning, which 
wouldeserve®the higher educational interests of the prov— 
ince and react upon its life"? Panelly, in’ 1994, lasses 
Movedsto-thesiirstu building erected on the Ssite-=for tue 
University, Athabasca Hall.©° 
This much was accomplished during the Ministry 
OfshonesAsC. Rutherford! in times whieh were difficult for 
the promotion and encouragement of education. In remin- 
iscing about those days when Alberta was young, Mrs. J.E. 
Cook, who taught in the early schools, gives an example of 
VWierkind or hardships faced? 
There were two children going to school, aged 
Seven and twelve, so om particularly cold days were 
provided with transportation. One morning the ther- 
mometer did not record the temperature--the mercury 
was a small ball in the bulb. We heard later that 
it registered seventy-two degrees below zero that 
day. We wrapped up as warm as possible and when we 
SOU To souo0! Pound the 20ur teem year old) janwTor 
and his ven year old brotner with badly Proven =hands. 
The fire had been built so the Secretary thawed the 
ice from the water bucket and after filling it with 
loose snow started to work on the older boy's hands 
.+eeThe boys were very very plucky--they did not 
complain once and seemed to have complete faith in 
Our mim Ssiratione..). 126 
Another area in which the Liberals gave encourage— 
Ment was tliet sor tural educatwon. “AG this time, -and for 
Many years tol come, many in the West believed that there 
Was a kind of eduication best suited for those who would 
spend itheir lives on the farm. Agrarian leaders who saw 


the need for such a bias brought pressure to bear on the 


government directly, and the University indirectly, to have 
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14 
their desires instituted. During the Rutherford Ministry 
charges were brought against President Tory for confining 
agricultural education within the walls of his university. 
Dr. Rutherford stoutly defended the president: 

He [Rutherford] stated that the best part of the 
province favoured keeping the agricultural college 
tm close conmection with the University and the Sen— 
ate of the University would be pleased to meet with 
a committee of the farm organization ‘and discuss 
thie QUESTION Of agricul tural® educatzon an the 
WrOveniCce.,, 
ine pressure from the farm Organizations did serve to 
bring the plight of the rural schools to the attention 
of the Department of Education with resulting benefits. 
In 1911, experimental farms were begun, and two years later 
threc eericuloural Schools were bubltiam conyunculon wah 
these farms. 
A Board of Agricultural Education was formed 6 


28 A 


Ssuvervise thisg e6€xvénsion of agricultural education. 
1913, enabling legislation and an accompanying grant struct-— 
Mreumade: possible the Tormation Or Consoludaved school dis 
jevere. [hve move brought Secondary educatiom Within che 
teach Of Many rural youth. Pressures continued to come 

trom Various aarm groups and their powerful, journals and 
Weelrlies. By 1916, the probleme faced by the Department of 
Education were reaching alarming proportions. There was 
widespread demand for secondary education, but a shortage 

of facilities and trained teachers. George P. Smith, the 
last Liberal Minister of Education gave encouragement to 


the farm community by expressing his own concern and com— 


mitment: 
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(5 
The Honourabhe G.Ps Smith referred to the nro— 
fession of faith he had made...regarding his own 
conception of the provinces responsibilities in re- 
gard to the rural problems of education, the rural 
schools and the rural teachers, showing how deeply 
he felt that the rural school problems were the very 
foundation of the educational system, not only of the 
PROvVAnce and tie dominion, bul om Whe emoi7 eos, . 
pMith also pur hie icomcerm into action. | in the 
School Act of 1918, several changes were made. The most 
important innovation was the extra grant given for the 
two-room school, “one of the most practical administrative 


30 


reforms undertaken." This reform, Goresky adds, "en- 
abled the rural people to enjoy some of the blessings of 
Secondary educavilon and Save vam Opporiumllity mor tne division 
of work in the elementary section." Provisions were also 
made in the 1918 legislation for the encouragement of voc- 
ational education in the larger areas, construction of 
wexcherases tO Mlilimivye the transient veacher problem, anc 
the feilcing OF The minimum aoe Go Titteen im Order Go gave 
rural youth more adequate educational preparations. Gia 
next year in the School Grant's Act, the grant system was 
imeressed again. Many vureal swudents were able to obtain 
their secondary schooling an a village high school. ive 
opportunity of secondary education was opened up even wider 
by the elimination of the fees which normally were paid by 
out—of district students attending village high sehools.°- 
Finally, the various attempts culminated in the passing, in 
1921, in the dying days of the Liberal administration, an 


amendment to the school ordinance to provide for the consol- 


idation of rural high schools. The legislation, it was 
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16 
hoped, would succeed where previous consolidation legis- 
lation failed. Affecting secondary grades only, the leg- 
islation would simplify transportation and other organ- 
izational problems, but even with the easier arrangements 
necessary, and additional grants available, only nineteen 
Ssuchy dastricts were organized.?> Perhaps the legislation 
waee too Tittle, too late. “Apparently many districts were 
iNverestedguN but were frightened) of Tre additional costs."2* 
De she tsmall rural high schools! that were formed, now ail 
of them were that successful either:°° 

Few demands were made on a Rural High School at 
its inception. Department officials were lenient in 
their definition of what were adequate buildings, 
furnishings and equipment. Expenses were kept as low 
as possible until a community became accustomed to 


the advantages of secondary education and was willing 
tO share the costs of improvement. 


Initiative 
Of the many problems faced in education by the 

Daiberal <ovérmments) in =those Garly@years, three ecepecially 
demancde@wiltiwiatiive ano workime through tora solution. ~Per 
Havetbhe mosh serious problem@was themschooling of aon= 
Paclecneepeskine immigranv: childrens “DrieGlo. Lord; an in— 
ShecwoOreoneSscnOols Wie thes hamont ares before 321 con— 
Siders the work done with the children of immigrants as a 
“very considerable senvevemenn | 

pPearen Baker, eas Minister, vearrred 1 orward® 746 
program initiated under his predecessors. Another problem 
which faced the Liberals was the shortage of qualified 


teachers. The Calgary Normal School had been opened in 
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January, 1906 - likely as a compromise move, the university 
having gone to Strathcona, - but the inaccessibility of 
this institute warranted the opening in 1912, of a normal 
school at Camrose. Thies latter Anst winite an its rumal 
Setting was to have provided proper training for prospect- 
ive (Ural “weachers, bub “no facweitres fon practice work 
under rural school conditions were provided."2° perious 
Criticism, especially by farm gsroups, was levied agaings 
the Department OL Educatwvon) for fagivre to Utllaze the rural 
Setuine avy Camrose. It was not until 7923 that Camrose 
Normal School made provision for a “rural experience” in its 
program, likely out of deference to the farm community now 
ie COnLeoOldot the provincial covernment. » he <thicd Nommal 
school, that in Edmonton, began its teacher training pro- 
gram in 1920, and served primarily the urban young people 
of the capital jcity. This school operated from a temporary 
DIGLdines, AWwadvinge the completo Of a jveacher training 


a) 


PisvivuevOMm.On Bhe University Campus. This development 
would come under the next regime. To improve the quality of 


the teacher it would be important to improve the preparation 


ano increase the quantity of teachers available. The Lib- 
eral Winasters made some eiilort vo increase the Length of 
the Normal Course during their years in government, but they 
faced a continuing and aggravating teacher shortage, and so 
had to rely on permit teachers far too extensively. The 
loans made available to preparing teachers was a step to 
alleviate the shortage. The A.2.A. Magazine at the time 


censured the government for this loan policy. Not only will 
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there be an inflation in teacher quantity, and the economic 
ramifications of that, the editors announced, but loans 
were demoralizing and crippling as well: 

Lu Looks: Very, much soit tie Siate,, 1th tesa uess 
for. chsep education, were ~proii pine at. tie expense Of 
Certain Unesovnisticated os persons, and ruining the 
teaching profession as well .40 

The third problem faced by government officials 

and educators in any new system is that of curricula. At 
first une Onvario pattern was’ copied, but “ac early as three 
years aiver achieving independent provincial status, a cur= 
riculum committee was meeting under Dr. Henry M. Tory. 

In the planning of the new courses a special en- 
deavor was made to realize the highest ideals of social 
eriicilency In the work Of the schools, 2nd to.make 10 
possible to put into practice educational methods 
which are at once natural and scientific.41 

In 1910 this committee presented its report. Weight was 
five FO sacacemve, industrial, piycical end eaericuisuural 
training at the various school levels in Alberta. In meet-— 


ing these three problems, the Department of Education under 


Ruvmertord, Boyle, Mitchell and pmivuh had some ‘success. 


Promo. lon 

The Liberal governments of Alberta must be given 
erediG tor wher promosvon of ecduCcavlon au alle levels and in 
various circumstances throughout the province. The "Reform 
Liberals" of Alberta believed in the extension of educational 
opportunity se, Ou ete ro balleee 

"With the help of the new School Act 1918", he 

[G.P. Smith] said, “we are going to have in Alberta 


the Tines, scnool Organization im te Dominion of 
Canada. An organization which true to its democratic 
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ideals is going to provide equal education for all 
its children, whether in the cities or in the rural 
districts. The new School Act is as complete. as 
human brains could at the moment frame it." 

During the period up Gor 1921, the schodls peoan 
their important transformation: from small, locally con- 
trolled schools, they became state schools, dominated by 
Uy re eniral soveriument On wenalr of tie collective. i 
tiie ar prele quoved “above, Honorable Wr. Smit could alco 
announce that, “The state would pay for the education of 
cee cnrbaren wishing Tor Nien school educatwons” ft was, 
impart, the reaction to this centralizing trend which 
blocked the climax of the process - the large unit - at the 
end of the decade. 

Educational opportunity was extended throughout 
the province om a limited “scale.” The Provincial Inmstriutie 
om Mechnotogy was Under Construction, In 1920, 72 to provide 
pre-VoCcatronal programmes Lor students In Srades seven, 
erent and nine, and evernuvally higher.” “Tie University of 
Albérta, aided by provincial grants, was enabled to establish 
its Departmenyeor EXtension wich Tis function made clear by 
Dee Loy aimee irs 

The people demand that knowledge shall not be the 

eoncern of the scholars alone. “The Uplitting of the 
whole people shall be its final goal. This should be 
the concern of all educated men: it Should never be 
foreouren. +4 

The Liberal Governments also aided the cause of 
adult education by promoting and subsidizing two organizations 


which played important roles in early Alberta. One or- 


ganization was the Women's Institute of Atberteas Tie or 
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20 
ganization, founded in 1911, purposed to make better homes 
and families throughout the province. The government 
helped provide a salaried supervisor and a démonstration 


45 


Vrain to publicize and promote its work. The Alberta 
Hducation Association, subsidized by the provincial govern-— 
ment, was devoted to the cause of better education. Dom-— 
imawed Dy Senook maispectors end mMormal school inaieuciors, 
and composed of teachers and interested laymen from various 
professions and careers, the A.E.A. was prominent in help- 
ing to form the educational patterns in pre-U.F.A. Alberta. 
Te educavlonal record sor twesliberal govermmenis 
has been, not exceptional, but meritorious. Dr. B.E. Walker 
records that the Liberal political leaders "gave only spor- 
adic attention to the problems of secondary Sena 
auelees | Unt bee ChOSines years son uMelrepower in Alberta. 
Of course, the economic and social climates were not con- 
ducive to fostering post-elementary schooling on the Prairies. 
Nevertheless, Under@tne Winistiry ef nomorable A2Cs hutgmeriord 
the founding system was established. And under Honorable 
George Peter Smith, moves were undertaken to place post- 


elementary schooling within the reach of the youth of 
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CHAPTER Ill 


THE FARMERS' MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA AND THROUGHOUT CANADA 


In the decade 1920-1930 Canadians witnessed a 
new political phenomenon: the emergence of a Third Force 
Sena fivel vo the traditional polatical parties. Thais 
Third Force in Canadian politics was no unified movement, 
but a mixture of discontented groups who fought for pol- 
itical, economic and social reform, sometimes in unity 
Wivh others, but Often alone. he purpose of thvs chapver 
will be to investigate the most significant segment of this 
so-called Progressive Party in Canadian politics —- the 
agrarian movement, and more particularly, the agrarian move- 
ment in Alberta. The United Farmers of Alberta, the most 
POlliically successiul of the various Parmer groups, Weld 
power an Alberta orom 1921 G0, 1935. This paper will ve 
Centered on the Alberta farmers, but will also investigate 
the agrarian political phenomenon in other provinces of Can- 
ads and in the federal sphere. 

At the simplest level, the United Farmers of 
Alberta was @ group of farmers, joined in voluntary assoc— 
iation, who believed that they could make the life on the 
farm more successful and secure for all. Officially, the 


United Farmers of Alberta was formed in 1909 when the 
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American oriented Society of Equity - humbled DV Roem Gia 
set backs in its business ventures - agreed to unite with 
the Ontario oriented, Northern - based, Alberta Farmers! 
Association — largely an organization devoted to farmer 
education. | As was the pattern elsewhere, the organized 
farmers in Alberta divided their energies in two directions — 
Clee OWe watt) Ora imino lard educating the farmers to work 
for their rights; the other, in establishing commercial 
Gesu DUYLOn and Hroductron G4ed bi Gleceim Onder, Lomescane 
TieweLLOpline Monopolies Or Master usimess im Veres vou we Lins 
was the United Farmers of Alberta on the surface; this was 
what the majority of people in the nineteen twenties under- 
stood United Farmers of Alberta to mean. But there were 
roots to this movement which sank into all manner of political, 
social and economic ideologies. For example, to many, the re- 
volt of the farmers in North America was basically a rejection 
of the industrialized and organized state, with its concomi- 
tant poverty, disease and tyranny, and a romantic longing for 
Tie pastoral Deginminss 10f «OCT ety Cm The westvenm plains | svlo 
others, the farmers were the hope for the establishment of a 
true democracy and an end to the tyranny of cabinet domination 
and political partyism. Thus, techniques such as referendum, 
recall, and proportional representation went the rounds within 
the sired. Morce.. To Still wuners. tie Cis Of Sime stiarmens*t 
movements can be best understood in the light of economic 
interpretation: as in America twenty and thirty years 
earlier -— when the Populist and Non-Partisan movements gained 


considerable support - agrarian discontent came as a result 
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of the reliance on primary production, ard the economic dasg= 
advantages of such a reliance.- But there can be little 
doubt that the majority of farmers, from the leadership 
down, saw the good life in terms of immediate and concrete 
improvement, rather than in some vague and distant utopia.- 

There are jay least Dour major causes tau can 
explain the emergence of an Ree provest movemeny in 
DIDeCGtaeaellrsu, Al berva Nae hadvua trectolon Oo. wrones | 
groups Of Various stripe, and before 1905, of course, a 
considerable period of non-partisan government. The early 
settlers in the West were fiercely independent. Men such 
as Frank Oliver adhered for a time to the non-partisan 
principle, for it was in working together that responsible 
government was achieved. Of these, the early farm protest 
groups, W.L. Morton writes: 

They sought to educate their members in col- 
lective action, a knowledge of their legal and pol- 
TuLCeL ricinus, End an appreciation of the disniiy oL 
taeire calling. They soughy to arouse class-conscious— 
ness, well-being and self-respect. 

A second explanation for the rise of the farmers' 
movement was the general discontent which was so widespread 
ay ule uime, The farmers, with justice, believed that ahey 
were being exploited by the so-called Eastern interests. 
Grain prices were low, grain delivery via the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was precarious and expensive, and large land 
companies took advantage of many beginning farmers. Ina 
atatement 1asued in 1916, the Canadian Council of Agriculiure— 
a federal tarmers’ body comprising all of the major provin— 


cial agrarian groups - expressed dissatisfaction with the 
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existing political and economic set-up: 

Parliament is becoming more and more under the 
divect ahrtluence of industrial, financial and trane— 
portation interests, represented by men of wealth in 
financial and industrial wentres. 

There was also considerable alienation from the Eastern- 
based political parties. The farmers had beseiged Ottawa 

in 1910 with the intent of persuading the government to dis-— 
Comtdnuve the policy of provectmon. Later, the Diberais 

Were unable to change this policy, thous at one wime they 
had promised the farmers to take action on this. Combtin— 
ually, western leaders raised their voices against corrupt 
and sophisticated political practices, and many vowed that 
Cae tirst task sor such @ Third) Force ac theirs would be: to 
free people from the grip of the old line parties. This 
discontent was coupled with the breakdown in the party 
system in Alberta after 1917. The organization of the Union 
government, which rankled the farm community by cancelling 
the farmers! previous military exemption, made it possible 
for a Coli hical alternative: wo prosper. 

Without doubt, 42 Ghird Major Tactor ai the spread 

Of the agrarian protest Movemeny was the quelity of Peader— 
Sulpetound am the various groups. Of this Meadersnip, Wal. 
Morton writes: 


Never was the Canadian West more part of the 
world, better endowed with men of capacity, more alert 
to the force of ideas, than in the days of the! great 


immigration. 
The list is long and impressive: .ex-governor Leedy of 
Kansas, D.W. Warner, R.C. Owens, Rice Shepherd, Bower, 


Durnham and Gardiner are but a few. Americans fresh from 
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American Populism, / Britons experienced in the labour and 
co-operative movements, Easterners who had been active 
im the Grange and Patrons sociéties, farmers, teachers and 
preachere,”-— and who "can deny the impact on “the frontier 
of the "Social Gospelers," men like Irvine, Bland and Woods- 
worth — all these made contributions to the reform movement. 
tre most-imniluentual of them all was probably Henry Wise 


Wood. In many ways the story of the United Farmers of 


wiberta 1s the srory of thie dedicated leader. Biographer 
William Rolph does not solve the enigma of this man and his 
Mystical ideology. It is from Wood that we have the most 
profound expression of the full meaning of the agrarian 
revolt. It is Wood who articulated for the movement the 
meaning of concepts such as co-operation, group government, 
convention control over politicians, and direct democracy. 

It was he who/envisioned the perfect society, brought about 
by such a movement as he headed. Thousands followed him, 
Meany blindly; veut he was Olten reticent to Lead. He broughs 
a Movement vO power, yeu Tetused GON en Oy tne Truius Ol Gaay 
sucececs., Atid he was surely 2 revoluvionary tainkers yeu, ac 
Rolph writes, exercised "a conservative, stabilizing effect 
Om Bes iietaeaese” 

Finally, an explanation Of the agrarian revolt has 
been attempted by some scholars under various interpretations 
On mie "Trontaer thesia? The frontier has provided the 
conditions which made radicalism and revolt likely: the 
Challenge and struggle of making 1% on one's Own; the pos— 


sibility of building afresh, without the known mistakes of 
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the past; the freedom from the pressures and the institutions 
of the “Old World"; the need for one another and the brother-— 
hood that was fostered. The specific agrarian revolt was 
Ouly part of the larger spectrum of ferment at the time. 
Groups working for prohibition and womens' suffrage were 
aetive, and expressions of the political and religious wi0— 
Plen esplrations prominent during the period. The new im- 
migrants who felt burdened with acute political grievances had 
an avenue of effective protest through the various farmer 
eroupe. Yeu, this radicalism seldom Zot out of Hand, fo: 
there was a vivid streak of order in the early west: 

The claims to the interior of the continent were 
staked not by advancing frontier men, acting on their 
own, but by advancing armies and police forces, large 
corporate economic enterprises and ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, supported by the state. The Canadian 
political temper, has run sharply counter to the 
American. Those creeds of American politics - in- 
Givvovel tise, local auvonomy, and timivavlon or 


executive power -...have found less support within 
the Canadian political system. | 


ine Unived Warmers ol alberta Hover Police, 1719-1et 
Among the farm community of the Canadian West, 
Tiere was Considerable discontent, Largely arising from 
economte inequity. “for Henry Wise Wood, president of ine 
United Parmers of Alberta from 1975 to 1931, organization 
for protection was the most effective mode of attack on the 
existing problems. Rather than direct political involvement, 
Wood had urged the various locals in the province to work 


within the ‘established parties to ensure the election or 


men sympathetic to the farmers' cause. In spite of the 
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president's stand on political involvement, a large group 
within the U.F.A. movement became more and more vexed with 
the seeming inadequacy of the non-partisan approach. To 
satisfy this group, the 1919 U.F.A. Convention gave author- 
izav1on for ‘the Tormation of a political off—shoos to be 
formed. "That same year executives and directors of tive 
district organizations met in Calgary and formed themselves 
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Orr 
McPherson, later to be the Speaker in the 1921 Legislative 
Assembly, became the first president of this short-lived 
group. A political test came that winter with the prov- 
incial by-election in Ovens Cochrane was a Liberal 
stronghold, having been the seat of the former Speaker of 
the Assembly, Hon. Charles Fisher. !* Nonetheless, the U.F.A. 
Political Assoczation was’ willing to tackle the Government 
here. Alexander W. Moore was nominated as their candidate. 
Henry Wise Wood, in spite of his Opposition to wholesale 
DOldgutcal Partaclpaurom by His movement, spoke: om Moore's 
behalf in the Constituency. In the election Moore was 
successiul, and became the first U.F.A. member to sit in the 
Aiperta legislature. This victory was encouraging wo thoce 
who believed that politics was the path that the farmers 
must follow. Discontented with Wood's unwillingness vo con— 
Gede the point, the malcontents supported Vice-President 
AVC. Muir in contesting the office Of president 2%, the 1921 
13 


Convention. Though Muir was soundly defeated in his bid, 
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a twofold compromise was reached. First, the Political 
Association abolished itself; instead, each constituency 
was given the freedom to decide on an individual basis 
whether to become involved in politics. And second,, the 
U.FlA. Movement, decided not to enter politics as = polatical 
party, but rather as an economic organization. Thus was 
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bor thevides.of Sroup government. The stage was now set 
for the 1921 provincial election. Nearly every constituency 
Organization fielded) a candidate for the ervicial election: 
There were three developments which to some degree explain 
why the United Farmers of Alberta finally made this move 
into the political sphere. 

Parsing <2 Sleiii a Camiimpaction Tics iiinkias, oF 
United Farmers of Alberta members was made by an American- 
inspired group called the Non-—Partisan League. This group 
OEE DOLLtLCaL pCTLVISts, who wereveagrerian Socialists by 
ideological persuasion, called for a broad-based party 
WaiCchecould arouse Sroup consciousness on oenalt or political 
cerorm, (Many of these reloums required (extensive sovermment 
sevivaty in tae economic realm.) The beague, led) by such 
stalwarts as ex-governor Leedy, James Weir and William Ir- 
vine, |? had, sbor ap,bime, hopes) of becomuner phe polavical 
wing of the United Farmers of Alberta movement, but this 
move was frustrated by H.W. Wood, who eventually began 
Shitting has own Ssupporterssin thay direction as wells yihe 
Nem bavau can leaguesdid achieve considexmabile eucCeccoineits 
short existence. It began organizing in earnest in Pebruary 


1917; and by June 1917, and the provincial election, two 
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ee, 
members were able to win seats in the Legislature -— James 
Weir of Nanton and Mrs. Louise McKinney of Claresholm. 
(The latter, Mrs. McKinney, being the first woman elected 
Oa Briqmem parla amet.) 

Aneecond texplanstion, tor the U.raAs move ano 
poltrutes was the brief ut Signet icany political success or 
the Non-Partisan League, followed shortly by other pro- 
phetic successes. Two years later, for example, im the 1919 
Cochrane provincial by-election, U.F.A. candidate Alexander 
W. Moore won the seat. The same year, Canadians were as- 
tounded to learn that a farmer-labour government under 
Charles Drury had come to power in Ontario. <A most sign— 
ificant test for the U.F.A. was the 1921 federal by-election 
in Medicine Hat. Robert Gardiner was the successful U.F.A. 
nominee for the contest. At the nominating convention he 
was opposed by Perren Baker and several other lesser known 
personalities. Gardiner was successful in the election, 
and, Of Course, Doth Mer Went Onbito ereaver vinings. IFull 
Ore Conimideice, the U.P. A. Jecals throughout whe province 
Wealkbece expecuantly Lor Premier ovewars to call ane provincial 
election. When the date was set, they threw caution to the 
Wimdsi and entered politics. The leaders of the U.r.a. 


Movement were not expecting to win that sliesiere, 


Adhering 
to Wood's concept of group government, they merely wanted 
uO, Crisure & significant VOLCe 1h Hdmenvom fOr the. farmer. 
it wed been, the federal tield which drew tresaiuen tion or 


the farmers, for here the decisions were made which angered 


and frustrated them. Perhaps this frustration was released 
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30 
on the provincial Liberals who, unlike the Saskatchewan 
liberals, had not taken care to scrupulously disassociate 
themselves from the federal Liberals. |! 

Finally, Premier Stewart's government, torn with 
dissension between pro - and anti-Union government sup- 
porters, and aware of the growing power of the discontented 
farmers, was unable to initiate measures which could im- 
Prove tne Serious economic condi iiens teachams alarming 
crore ore” b.G. Thomas Wrives Or wiay felverime iib— 
eral government: 

Iie sudden collapse of agricultural vreices which 
plunged Alberta into depression that was all the grim- 
mer in contrast to the hectic prosperity of the war 
years, would by itself have been enough to destroy a 
government as Old and tired 4s ihat Of Siewart and 
the Liberals. The government had shown, in its hand- 
ling of the northern railways, irrigation, and the 
Piquer rattle, Lviule 2raspiet whe mealies of une 
post-war period. 

The jelection, hard-fought and bitter, saw the 

Ultoly WL ovO  bigrds., Ob tite Seas Ine Destoiavune.. Whe 
Cluny into POlliacs was accomplisied, a move Which, in 
balrin Wes leLee TO. De ure Caco Ole pie (oWwMial ion ie 


farmers! movement in eberians” 
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The year 1921-was a momentous year for the farmers 
Of Canada. im this year, a lermmer sroug acnieyved electoral 
success in Alberta, and in the federal election of that 
year sixty-five members were sent to Ottawa to represent 


farmer and progressive groups in Canada. This third force 
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played™S significant role in federal politics. Evaluating 


ieee Obes Wi, Rolo wretes: 


eee the United Farmers of Alberta members were 
Abie UO Secure Improved credit, tacili ties, = mumoer 
of amendments to the Canadian Grain Act, and changes 
ii polimucal procedure sivins Tecogiiilom wo ule 
presence or vhird partives...vlhe achievements or this 
eroup justaty Wood"s claim that the only way vo ce— 
cure aeraritan rerorms was theough political action 
established on a co-operative basis.¢| 


But the hope of the democratization of Canadian 
POLPUICSs SOOn Was irusturated. The unity withim the Piro 
eressive MOVeEMent Was, in three snort years, rent to an 
urreconecilaple extent. The most serious cause OL davisivon 


was over political strategy. The so-called "Manitoba group," 


holding bic SsUppoOry Of Progressive parliamentary Weaders 
Crerar and Morkée, and Ontario premier H.C. Drury, vhoughy 

Op wae Prosressive Party aS 4a Senuime third polilisges foree. 
Mey @uvemprea to broaden their base Of suppors by ineclud— 
ime wa pourbues and soOClaliveus, aud employing paruy mdascrp— 
Itne Wwtuntd wieir ranks. The Opposime sroup, cCompriciag 
most of the Alberta members, and Agnes McPhail and W.C. 

Good from Ontario, a20nered vo the 2roup 2overument deal or 
Henry Wood, and refused to be bound by caucus decision.“* 
Two Lervier complicating Tactors Were, Tirst, wie OVeriures 
of Prime Minister Kime which pulled many Progressives v6— 
Werde tie laberal party, end €venvually 1nto 16; end Second, 
The tdeolofical £ap waich combinued TO widen waithin whe Fro- 
eressive ranks between the socialists and the private enter- 
prigers. From their beginnings, the farmers’ groups had 


attracted a various array of political and economic positions. 
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And always a continuing and frustrating force within these 
movements, and the United Farmers of Alberta in particular, 
was the left-wingers who attempted to use the larger move-— 
lent as aiwvehucle for their political ends.” Whale Gemry 
Wise Wood remained president of the United Farmers of 
Alberta, “tine socralbist elements wae. held an check. ~vArter 
H.W. Wood stepped down from the presidency ot the UW 2rok. 
ania Wrobel u Gardiner Tock office, the United Varmers of 
Alberta movement, especially the leadership of that move- 
Newb, swe Consaderably to the Mert.  [notact ;satter 1932, 
the United Farmers of Alberta endorsed the fledgling Co-op- 
erative Commonwealth Federation as the political expression 
of their federal aims, and ceased preaching the long-held 
doctrines — group government, co-operation and direct de- 
MOCraeyaVWikcin Dad pecinespOuscd ayy yicnry Wise Wood winee 
hie 

The Progressive Party had one brief moment in 

Ottawa. By the end of the décade, its work consummated, 
Progressivism had faded into history: 

Im prowimce arlen provinces west ol tieigQuevec 
border !civil service reLorm yy, enc hbealin, Labour, 
child iwelteare, sand other forms or »so0cial Desistasion, 
had become commonplace. Even Ottawa had been stirred 
by "the breath of reform....¢ 

in the provinces Over tibia Alberta there were 

a few brief successes. In every province men and women, 
running under labels of farmer, progressive or something 


Similar, contested constituencies and found some success. 


In Ontario, the farmers held power from (osteo A926 
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Though unable to establish a viable regime because of the 
Sseruousriniernal dissensionjnthe lack,of party disciplines 
endethe relaviuvely emall populations base to whachether were 
apihesio appeal innen industrialized area, they Made some 
nouueeceple soc tat advances.~° The farmers had about the 
same degree or suceess in Manitoba. The liberal zoverument 
of Premser Norris had produced several pieces of “Progressive 
Bestclatvon,” but wes unevike to "disassociate itselr Ssecom— 
pletely as it might have from the federal Liberal Party. 
Therieived Harmers “or  Maninoba, im tive prowinicwal wellecitonm of 
(922, ~Or Dered an altlermativye tose province ween im ive Miroes 
Oumuetepressions,) Ol einay eleepuon, ior von wees: 
irene Llect won Of 1922 waste politcal scaihyaice. ind 
Manitoba politics. It also marked the attempt by a 
province Still predominantly esericuliural 16 timed re= 
lief from the stresses of rapid change, an exhausting 
War, aud, a deep depression, by rewrning Go ius 
COricinc, the wunel vyarcwes Or ietiL, sobriety amd 
patient Vabour.2 
The Farmers’ government of Manitoba did not suffer defeat. 
imewead, ike softy Clay, 2 Was melas ironed win veventual ly 
it was Uayee oeusee | Tis Province, With is metropolias= 
Capoipe) Combai helt ius eon he ganic sve Sucgns ia tous 
force whieh often alienated the farmer, could nou dong be 
demimeaned by a enoup Of farmers Porsany longs permod tom ime. 
Like Manitoba, the Liberal Governments of Saskatch-— 
ewWwem were mrivende sot The marmer tand tad Wew siies wrum wie 
Federal Liberals. Ae 2 resulm, whe lubenal party eld power 
throughout the nineteen-twenties. Ties mayor fam Sr Ow) io 


Saskatchewan was the Saskatchewan Grain Growers Association, 


several of whose leaders - Motherwell, Dunning, Langley and 
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Maharg - were also prominent Liberals. Here was a case 

of an organization, the Grain Growers, dominating the govern- 
Ment of that province; it was the perfect union of agrarian— 
icmeand shi beralvem. yeSome agrarian bluster oceurred am 1921 
after twelve Grain Growers' candidates were elected to the 


provincial assembly,-° but nothing notable came of this at- 


Zo 


tempt to win political power. By mid-decade a serious 

rift developed within the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Assoc-— 
lation: the militants, who had no affection for the Liberals, 
veered leftward into a union with the new and growing United 
Farmers of Canada. The merger of the farmer groups was re- 
named the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section, 
whose political progany would one day be the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. Quebec, British Columbia and the 
Maritimes also had their revolts in the Twenties as well. 

All were relatively unsuccessful. The United Farmers of 
Quebec; rOreanized im 1919; ftelded \candi da ues various 
provincial electrons, but tachieved mo poliiteal suecess.>° 
In the 1920 elections in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, seven 
farmer candidates were elected in each province, the latter 
eeoup holding tie balance of power forethe idurarLom of jute 
Législative term, buy little more came of their success. Only 
one “progressive” M.Ps ever came out of the Maritimes, he 

from iNew-Brunswick in the 1921 Mederal election.?' iy Brees 
Columbia the farmers sent five “progressive” members to 

Ottawa in 1921,°° and provincia llywiney succecdedoin Porcine 


thea beral fovernment to pay weed to their demands.  Great— 


er things were in store for them: according to Ormsby, from 
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the ashes of the farmers’ movement of British Columbia 
arose the Social Credit party thirty years later.?- 

In Alberta, the United Farmers' Government held 
power for fourteen years. They successfully combined a 
non-partisan, experimental and pragmatic “temper™ in pol- 
ivies = as W.L. Morton calle it) = with @ cautious approach 
LOrenmiImnistratlon. | During the latter days Or “uneir rezime, 
when the country was wracked with depression, the United 
Farmers of Alberta was the party that people rejected as 
unable to cope with the severe problems of the time. Where 
solutions to some of the problems were apparent - for ex- 
ample, the larger unit as the answer to rural education, - 
the United Farmers' Government of Alberta was unable to 
ee through the necessary legislation. True to their prin- 
Ciples, they obeyed what they took as the voice of the people 
and made no move. Frantically they attempted to ride over 
the depression. Unfortunately for them, there was little 
they@could do an Alberta vo alleviate: the eriecyus OF Tihs 
world wide depression. 

But in those rourveen years whey nad made ahem, 
mark. In Alberta, the Canadian farmers' movement found 
ive Mosu succesctul Mant estavron. “There are au least 
three mweaconse for this. "First, im no other province of 
Canada was the farmer leadership so alienated from the two- 
party system. Some Americans, like Henry Wise Wood, had 
rejected partyism in the United States, and they did not 
enter it when they came to Alberta. Overtures were made 


to Henry Wise Wood to join the federal Liberal cabinet but 
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he refusea,>* as he later refused to become premier of 
the province. Another characteristic of the United Farmers 
or Aloerta lead ership: was abil ty — intellectuals and other— 
wise." People in the cabinet like Premier Brownlee, Attor- 
ney-General Lymburn, Perren Baker (a farmer with a McMaster 
B.A. and graduate work), and the aristocratic Irene Parlby 
of Alix, provided honest and careful administration. 
Because of the quality of its leaders, and because 
of their unwillingness to be assimilated. into. one of the 
Old parties, the United Farmers of Alberta, like no other 
farm group in Canada,developed an idealistic ideology which 
gave it a powerful reason for being. As Morton sees this 
Alberta phenomenon, it became a "church militant": 
Se Lu COCtL Ie) imlenarchhy ancisa GOs les, ciac 
to this, as well as to the debtor and agrarian economy 
io Alberta, ts) Vo be vascriped= rie Singular ducauaon 
and accomplishment. of 1ts representation in parlia- 
Met G. 
fine Wi epee od the Suceess Omimne Wired (armems dou 
Aiperta, surely can. be aAuln buted: VO Tulle Tawirenor “wie weopie 
in Alberta in the nineteen-twenties. The uniqueness is ex- 
plained by W.L. Morton in his excellent study The Progressive 
Ieee in Canada.°° Alperta, Of all the prairie provinces, 
had the youngest and weakest British-Ontario tradition. This 
enabled Alberta to shape its own political traditions in the 
Penn Of too cual Brivish’ and American sureains., 9) Thies re— 
sulted in a movement which was more radical and more dis- 
Penving than its counterparts elsewhere, more able to Wwigh— 


Stand the crippling disintegration which plagued the other 


farmers' groups in Canada. 
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AS economic conditions worsened, the U.F.A. found 
themselves faced with the replay of the 1921 match, only 
with themselves on the opposite side. Having lost the old 
leader and the old ideology, they had no basis from which 
to confront the worsening situation. The virile new 
pecial Credit movement, Confident am ats ability to. branes 
economic salvation, would soon complexrely Obliversve Tie 
last vestige of the agrarian revolt in Canada. Morton 
captures something of the spirit of those days when he 
writes: 
When farm prices ceased to possess economic 
relevance; when organized society could.no longer 
be maintained out of local resources; when once 
independent men were reduced in their distress to 


Secepuange relier from Sov ernment. ..vnder these 
conditions men passed beyond persuasion or appeal." 


ot 


Mr. Reid, the premier, surveying the debacle, had a message 
for his beloved movement. He said: 


Although dereated, we are mow discredited. We 
leave behind us an unblemished record of Tourvesn 
years of good government. The U.F.A. has made this 
COMtUrlOULlOn to the province. | iiie lite ang. inuecimiiuy 
Of the government durins whose years was preserved 
by honesty of purpose and high ideals of the move— 
ment which gave it birth. 
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CHAPTER IV 


AGRARIAN IDEOLOGY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


U.F.A. Educational Activity 

wince the U.F.A. was at its inception not a 
Political party, its aims and objectives were somewhat 
ditrerent trom those of @ partisan political group. The 
U.F.A., like other Canadian farmers' groups, was organized 
primarily to secure the welfare of the agricultural com- 
Munivy in the country. Along with this primary social aim 
was the secondary aim of improving the lot of each individ- 
ual farmer by bettering his lite and his work. Education 
was seen as a means to the fulfilment and betterment of 
men, so naturally the farmers’ movement had a continuing 
interest in adult and in rural education. Towards this 
end, the U.F.A. and the U.F.W.A. early established ed- 
ucational committees. The aims of the U.F.A. Educational 
Committee were set forth in 1921: 

(1) To give publicity through the press to the 

social, economic, educational and political 

activities of the United Farmers of Alberta. 

(2) To carry out systematic research into sub- 

jects which concern members of the organization 

as farmers and citizens. 

(3) To present the results of this research, 

in an uncontroversial spirit, for the. considera- 

tion of the membership. 

The Educational Committee of the U.F.A. was very 


active under the chairmanship of Mr. I.V. Macklin, especially 


in the conventions of the thirties. At the U.F.A. Convention, 
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39 
chairmen of the several committees at work through the 
past year would make a report of their findings, and often 
present, before the convention, resolutions from their 
various committees. The chairman and his two committee 
members working in education made an important report each 
year.* There are two areas that were of most concern to 
this committee. First, attempts were made to broaden ed- 
ucational opportunity. “In the 1934 enventiony fPoriex= 
ample, Mr. Macklin's committee recommended that charges for 
correspondence courses be lowered from $10.00 to $2.00 
per subject, and the committee also objected to. the doubling 
of the fees for Normal school attendan¢ge, a move which had 


taken placé that year.> 


Another set of proposals by the 
Macklin Committee involved the reappraisal of the second- 
ary school curriculum invordér voeinvroducetatsocial acikence 
base - especially political science and economics, - and 

vO. pul Less emphasis on “subjects leading te a4 professional 
life which so few. of the students ever enter and which, if 
they did, they could easily Zet whem they decide to special— 
Ze on that course."4 Other important proposed curriculum 
changes were set forth by this committee. 

A “folk school” approach to education was urged 
year after year by Mr. Macklin, the equivalent committee 
inthe U.P. Wok., “and by numerous locals as well.? 

We recommend also that in our regular educational 
courses there may be infused, wherever possible, 
something that will tend to develop in our students 
eomind that Shall®lookeouseohs i vsiceliowelyith, the 
thought of mutual helpilulness rather than with the 


thought of exploitation. We regret that so little 
has been done along this line in the past while for 
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40 
overtaodecade the Opportumityoforbactionmhas been 
ours...[thus] immediate steps be taken to prepare 
or secure text books on co-operation for public 
high and mormal sehools in this province...[and | 
the co-operative philosophy be also embodied in 
other subjects of ' our educational course wherein 
such procedure is possi blie. 

Another important curriculum revision was pre- 
sented in 1933 by Mr. Macklin. Macklin prefaced his 
DNpoPtany =acésoluien, with thie texplanation: 

No one will deny that co-operation is a higher 

form of Civilization than competition. Bua for 
that higher type of civilization we need a high 
type of citizen. We think that the school can help 
to develop such va citizem,.s.Can we teach the youth 
of tour Wand “ioteto Lock somuiWeme follower side aco 
Many “objeets for their -exploitations Can we Teach 
them to regard the world as a brotherhood and their 
life as an opportunity for service? 
then followed. the resolution: 

Resolved that ethical instruction be given a 
CLaAceimmyune curriculum of puDliec and hieischools 
comparable to that given to other branches of 
learning? / 

Needless to say, the resolution was passed by the 1933 
Convention. 

Besides this committee, there were individual 
UVSeye members: atiienptito to acetorm ‘education oy Waltkian 
Irvine was one of those most interested in education. In 
his book, The Farmers in Politics, Irvine devoted several 
pages to what he called "Education and Life" (pp. 38-49). 
Although education was important to the life of democracy, 
he pointed out, the present education system was "bankrupt," 
as cam be seen!by looking at the somry state of the each-— 


ing profession. The basic cause of this bankruptcy, Irvine 


felt, was the irrelevance of “institutionalized education" 
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to the common life of the worker and the farmer. The 
higher schools, in fact, were reserved almost entirely 
for the children of the rich. Vocational training must 
be developed extensively in the schools to make education 
meaningful for the majority of students. On yeisuciitan 
Weducation for slifteecoulld Vheadiet onthe cievc opment. the 
wiol e person throughita! ful cexpressi om? tite <celdi. “ond 
twen thewitimate goal, as Irvine proclaimed on page 47, 
would be the establishment of the new social order. 

menaced NOL ON Laehitine uy On teatemm ty: 
not on the competitive struggles for the means of 
basic «Lite; but caidirstribu tiem orrtine yb enerit toc 
allie whew participate iby Ward sorebrain + y netmiomhine 
Utmost inequality of riches, but om<actsystematic 
approach towards a healthy equality of material 
circumstances forcevery persom born ito the workd 
-..Land the] widest participation in power, both 
SCOnomic end polviuvecal, Wich we Scharacveri sue oa 
democracy. 

Even more active in educational principles and 
policies were the women of the farmers’ movement. The 
Hon. Irene Parlby was an influential advocate of education- 
aDiehanee, and wrote and spoke primaribynonsiuie subjecueor 
educa On Y sin “the vigorous \erusadealirsuchanl] byswagednen 
belalfror education, she advocated a kind of education 
which she called “creative™: 

What creative education is trying to do accord- 
ine to Uhose Who are Carcyine Tv ouL 2s oO set Loose 
all that tremendous creative power which is to be 
found an«sreater or Vesser degres In wiihe under— 
current of children's minds....to surround (each child) 
with such an atmosphere and facilities that will 
ene blerhinetonsiveriull andviree phay toshrerown 
personal interests and hobbies.... 


Tn her address to the 1925 U.F.W.A. Convention, Mrs. 


Parlby introduced the Dalton Laboratory Plan to the as- 
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sembled women. The Plan "permits children to learn by 
the scientific method and to investigate and discover 
for themselves. —The plan does notanterfere, with either 
curriculum or grouping by grades, although we are told 
that it does away with most of the drawbacks of erading."? 
The end. Of thas education ws ahelieharacter developmentior 
the chaid.. He becomes a wholesome, charitable and. intelli— 
gent person. 

Nes. Parlby's second concern was rural education, 

specirically: 

---how to get a type of elementary education in 
the country which will not necessarily lead the 
children away from rural life....the desire to make 
the child master of his environment and of using 
the environment to help in the development of the 
Chisel d hencapaca pieds, 

in, 1928 Mrs. Parlby visited schoole.in Sweden, 

Denmark and England in order to try and find the answer 
LOsthis proviiem:, Im Denmark, sheitoundpihavg"whitelile 
fundamental school subjects were emphasized in a thorough - 
going fashion the educators seemed to manage to root the 
entire course of study to the-soil in such a manner that 
tiheyyarewablestoninculLcCatentayihe pupil leclove sot ssomberil— 


al Her findings in Europe confirm- 


line 2s 2, bute calling. 
ed her conviction that the ."tolk, school" »philosophy was 
necessary for agrarian Alverta vil puhleyvaeriues Ofi the foural 
way of life were to be preserved. It was this same theme 
that another prominent woman in the Canadian agrarian move- 


ment expressed. Miss. Agnes Macphail, Ontario Member of 


Parliament, believed that only through education could the 
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new social order based upon co-operation be established. 
The rural child should want to stay on the farm; as well, 
the rural child should have the same opportunity for real 
education as his city counterpart. 

One of the most difiicult problems facing civil— 
ization today...is to devise some means ‘of inducing 
the youth, (or @ portion of the youth,-te Stay om the 
Hane amd Lo make of agriculture a better calling... . 
[to prepare | the child to function in his present 
surroundings, always looking towards the improvement 
of those surroundings....land to enlarge] the child's 
VSO. 

Besides the independent work done by Mrs. Parlby 
and Miss Macphail there was also a considerable amount of 
organized promotion on behalf of education. For example, 
Mery MeCallum of Wintipes, formerly 2 tescher, but au vais 
time the educational columnist for the Grain Growers! Guide, 
wrote several articles on the condition of rural education 
and avs improvement. in Alberta, Mire. leona Ko Barret, 
teacher at New Norway, and an active member of the U.F.W.A., 
wrote a series of articles for The U.F.A. on educational 
matters. Like her contemporaries in the agrarian movement, 
Mrs. Barrett was concerned with “imbuing the young with the 


13) 


ideals of peace," and spreading the gospel of co-operation: 


Die spirit) Of CO-Operailom can De wey cl Oped wend 
encouraged in the public: ‘school, for co-operation in 
ts essence 16 a thing or the apirib. | 

But the most effective and powerful voice for ed- 

ucational reform in the Alberta farmers' movement was the 
Educational Committee of the U.F.W.A. Two women played 


especially significant roles in this committee: Mrs. 


Winnifred Ross, chairman of this body for at least five 
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years, and Mrs. R.B. Gunn, also prominent as president of 
the U.F.W.A. This committee concentrated on various prob-— 
Temssecach year, such as teacher quality; curriculum, and 
educational financing, but were always concerned uppermost 
With the aims of education, the spiritual emphasis, as they 
Though iror Tit" 
When we note the development of the spirit of 
co-operation and service in the minds of our people, 
in so short a period of organization, and envision 
tae possibilities of our concerted efiort to insiul 
these by precept and example in the minds of the 
young, we have a flimpse of the contribution our or— 
ganization has made, and will continue to make, as 
a permanent, constructive, evolutionary force. 1!) 
During her presidency of the Hducational Committee, 
1927 and 1928, Mrs. Gunn made an extensive comparative study 
of educational innovations and experiments in various parts 
OL wie world. Krom the cratiy Schools Ol Britain co joie 
American Dalvon plan, many interesting approaches to educa— 
tion were brought before Alberta women by the energetic Mrs. 
Gunn. “From her extensive investigation, Mrs. Gunn concluded: 
We believe our schools are too rigid, with too 
much routine....Our schools should emphasize training 
Hiebator exsminaia ons,” DULeNreinine fon lates’ Andy to 
do this the school must recognize and také into ac-— 
count the Child's natural iiteresis and environment. 
Ae fis responsibility, the U.P. W.A. brought, 2tse resolutions 
on education before the U.r.A. In Spite of the efforts of 


all these groups and individuals, little change was made in 


THe Wrtrlelea! aaa determining puilosophy of “educetion in tne 
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Government Response to U.F.A. Educational Activity 

Hach year that the farmers' movement controlled 
the Alberta Government, increasing pressure was brought to 
bear with the purpose of introducing Signiticant Change in 
the education system consistent with agrarian ideology. 
There are three reasons why the Farmers! Government did not 
respond to its Convention and Membership te @cu an accord 
with the wishes of the movement. | 

First, there was area: and powerful op- 

POSsition against using the Sehools to inculcate any 
special kind Of agrarian program. During the Liberal re- 
gimes, President Tory had blocked the attempts to disperse 
aeericuliural training rather than centralize 17 in tie 
hands of the university. George Gorman, a strong voice in 
the Department of Education as Chief Inspector and later 
Deputy Minister, made his position clear: 

The farmers of tomorrow must be well informed 
people if they are to hold the advanced positions 
taken in fields of social reform, co-operation, market-— 
ing anc politics. J do not Mean that special courses 
shouikd be supplied: nor sural soups, but instructions 


should certainly relate to everyday experiences of the 
children, and base its lessons on these. [My emphasis 


ee 
Mr. Baker, the Minister, supported Mr. Gorman on his stand. 

It was essential that rural youth have -the same opportunity 

as their urban counterparts. An over-emphasis on special 
programming for the country boys and girls might limit them 

in their desire ‘to later follow a professional career. The 


preservation of the agrarian life, to be the outcome of any 


special agrarian bias in rural schools, was not crucial with 
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Mr. Baker. Even during his years in government, the pattern 
was beginning to appear - the destruction of the small farm 
Ypat gegkhathersthantfighi) the scenine inevitability of this, 
Mr. Baker took advantage of the agrarian evolution, and 
eventually amassed nine sections of Southern Alberta farm- 
land P6rehisiown farming opens en 


Accompanying the opposition to any crucial change 


in curriculum, was the economic catastrophe brought by the 


depression. Beginning in 1929, the world-wide depression 
worsened yearly, while the pressure for action upon the 
government, in education and other areas, increased. But 
action could not be taken. Mr. Baker writes: 

The depression deepened and with the growing 
distress the popularity of the government throughout the 
province weakened. Its thought and its energies were 
fully engaged with marches of the unemployed to the 
legislation [sie] building, legislatien for the pro— 
tection of debt-ridden farmers threatened with fore- 
closure, make-work schemes and the distribution of 
Mrel per" -aldeover thewprovincer chu giencsmabh monde: 
if the problem of survival, both of the Government and 
of the hard pressed families everywhere, seemed more 
urgent than the pressing of a rather unpopular ed— 
ucational reform. 19 

Pineliy, Mr. MePhersom, tracane wine Volition 

OpepnenU. Pel weMovement 1m jpokitness Showsviow the princaple 
Of cabinet domination, Sirfirst vanathema Wotine mon-partican 
progressives, continued to dominate the Alberta political 
seene. -Heonomzpe difficulties, continyed pressure brought “on 
the Government iby disparate ipressume igroups jcand lack wot 
conviction concerning the evils of party politics among the 


Party leadership, anelluding Premier Brownlee, ar led the 


U.F.A. to give up its principles of government, and eventually 
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AT 
caused the breakdown of the once active and effective con- 
stituency organizations.*! The will of the Annual Convention 
soon ceased to be the voice of God for the U.F.A. Government: 

: The president made it a point never to interfere 
with or try to impose policy on the cabinet. The con- 
vention did not claim the right to impose policy on 
the cabinet....The cabinet treated the annual set of 
mesolutions brought alt “taeom cthe cconventidm wath idon= 
siderable freedom. 

The delegates, once strong and forthright as participants 

im direct democracy, “were compelled to abandon the position 
of instructed delegates and to become supporters of the 
government." By the 1930's many of the dogmatic and zealous 
agrarians must have been completely disenchanted with the en- 
trenched conservatism of the farmer government. A large 
segment of the U.F.A. movement had veered in a leftward dir- 
eeuLom political ly.) and thas voeireroius gel emernti~ before au 
least two conventions, criticized Mr. Baker and his Depart-— 
ment for their unwillingness to introduce anti-capitalistic 
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textbooks. Onee again hei os.).wastipragmetic sandwmoderarve, 


and refused to obey the wishes of the movement. 


Agrarian Principles and Educational Policy 
During the fourteen years that the U.P.A. govern— 


ment held power in Alberta, considerable educational change 
came about. Looking back, and knowing the economic, political 
and ideological realities, it is difficult to determine which 
aspects of policy were enacted because of the ideological 
stance of the farmers' government, and which were enacted 


merely as the most feasible move to make at the time, regard— 
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less of the ideological ramifications. Nevertheless, much 
of the action undertaken in education by the Farmer Govern- 
ment shows some relationship to certain principles held by 
the agrarian-progressive groups in the west. In the re- 
Maining pages of this Chapter four main principles or tenets 
Of the agrarian. progressivist movement of the.1920's.will be 
examined in the context of educational policies, of, the,l.f A. 
Government. 

Perhaps the foremost principle espoused by the 

U.F.A. was the belief in the importance of group organization 
and co-operation. This principle was kept before the people 
of, Alberta.by Henry Wise Wood, president of the U.F.A. 

That co-operation was the true constructive social 
law was very manifest. Individuals, as such, could not 
build social structure, but must be mobilized into-+-high-— 
er unlts; and for that organization of the industrial 
classes was not only the most logical, but the only 
possible basis. 

It was this theme of co-operation wnich so concerned the 
various conventions and educational committees. At many of 
the conventions, resolutions were presented by committees, 
locals and individuals urging the government to promote the 
philosophy of co-operation in the studies and textbooks of 
tae schools. At the Annual Convention in 1927, the follow— 
ing resolution was presented and carried: 

Be it resolved that we ask the Provincial Govern- 
Ment TOsAppOIntea scommipteesrepresentauive of “uhic 
various groups involved to draw up a course of studies 
on the principles of co-operation for use in our 
public schools.@ 


The following year, meplying co the convention on 


the need for text-books stressing co-operation, Mr. Baker 
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indicated that "co-operative methods of marketing would be 
dealt with in the new text-book on civics, and that in the 
new addition of the economics text-book, the whole subject 
would be dealt with.we/ This, of course, was not enough to 
satisfy the more fervent believers in the virtues of agrar- 
ian aideology: = One positive step: taken by the provineral 
government - in promoting’ the philosophy of co-operation was 
their establishment of the THRs of Co-operation. ' This 
Institute, organized and promoted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Wasa form of adult education held ine conjunction 
with the several agricultural colleges to promulgate “sound 
principles” or ele eran There was, of course, wide-—- 
spread interest in adult education at that time, especially 
patterned on the Scandinavian model. R.S. Patterson writes: 

Extension lectures, short ‘courses, cultural 
proecrams, yiravelling Aiprarves ends radi O-inSetruct ion 
were all seen as part of the contemporary provisions. 
Interest tended to centre on @ unique approach to 
Ba0ultw ecucation found 17 Scandinavia...."29 

Other than these moves, very little effort was expended to 
| promote co-operation as a subject for study in the schools. 
There were several curricular revisions during 
the 1921-1935 period. Both Walker and Patterson in their 
theses?” claim that there was an impact made by the U.F.A. 
on curriculum revision when “representatives from various 
industrial and professional groups were included in the de— 
lnberations about ecm This new approach was first 


taken in? the 19241 Curriculum revision.’ * This’ revision light— 


ened the subject load to be carried, introduced the unit system 
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in place of whole-grade pass or taal, anc open edo aie 
curriculum for a variety of patterns, though the last op- 
portunity was neglected due to community apathy. But it is 
doubtful whether the content or direction of new curriculum 
can be credited only to the government. The government of- 
ficials in the Department of Education have always been strong 
men, and 1921 to 1935 was certainly no exception. Much in- 
itiative came from them for changes in the curriculum. 

A second main principle of the U.F.A. movement was 
the bDelier that power in the state ‘should be decentralized in 
the hands of the citizen. William Irvine, who saw a desperate 
need 10m CCUCau10N in a wrue-demccracy ,. -wrowes 

like life blood in the veins which courses through 

the whole [political] organism, democracy, if adopted, 
must permeate the whole system of society. It cannot 
be shut off at the ballot box, or limited to a recog-— 
nized right of the people to organize. If we commit 
ourselves to-the democratic principle, there must be 
no Le0lating 1b, MoO restricting To within” bounds, 16 
field in which it will be trespasser; it must spread 
everywhere .3¢ 
Politveally, the beller Ted “po such polices as tie Vesela tor 
LunNectroning as delegate, and the use Of rererendumrand=recall. 
In educational matters, the administration of rural education 
by the focal board should “have been” the™=idead pattern in keep- 
ing with the belief in direct democracy. In practice, the 
government had to face reality: the small one-room school 
was unable to provide rural youth with a post-elementary ed- 
ucation equal to urban youth. Therefore, it was necessary to 
plan for enlarging the school administrative unit. But at 


no time did the minister, Mr. Baker, plan to destroy the loc-— 


ally administered school. He did want to bring to Alberta 
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farm youth the best of both worlds, as federal School In- 


Spector J.H. Putman recognized: 


. +++1t seems to me your plan [for the larger ad- 
ministrative unit] ought to work out well. You are 
leaving local «school districts and preserving local 
Sentiment and attachment for the school, but in a big 
Waviryou. ane Centralizing the real work Of educatiom in 
the hands of experts. It seems to me aon have hit upon 
a compromise that ought to work well.3 

Here then were two opposing principles at work: 
decentralized administration versus é¢quality of opportunity 
in education. Mr. Baker and the government chose to promote 
the latter. Not everyone in the farmers' movement was sat- 
isfied with this choice. Many members believed that the 
ipadee a school, under closer supervision, could provide ade- 
Que te Sschoobine or the ure children. | In her seducatLonm 
reportadd 1932, Mrs. Winnitred Ross brought the Kindersley 
plan before the delegates. The Anderson Government of Sask- 
atchewan was experimenting with a new pattern of supervision 
in the Kindersley area. A supervisor has been appointed to 
work within an area one third the size of a normal inspector— 
ae. eli.bnis, smaller area he serves, DOG aS an inspector, 
but as.8 supervisory teacher or principal. such a highly 
trained pergon could do much to raise the efficiency of the 
many schools under his charge by keeping his teachers up-— 


34 But generally, the 


to-date on new methods and procedures. 
bulk of the farmers saw the necessity of larger administrative 
units, at least at the secondary level. Ironically, the 
Peet eee felt confident enough to introduce the plan. 


Mr. Baker believes that it was the "extreme devotion to the 
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Big. 
movement, which finally did block the measure. Further east, 
the Manitoba government had provided enablingslesisileasion tor 
the establishment of municipal school districts. Mary Mc- 
Callum and the Grain Growers! Guide threw their weight fully 
behind these moves towards centralization in Manitoba.° It 
was, then, the desire to-equalize opportunity which came to 
dominate the thinking and planning Of GASTArT an weroupe sim 
Canada, and displaced the principle of grass roots control in 
the political-aim,of the Agrarian movement: 

The bélieh-imiequity =taswbbazoned mnie motto 

of thei ws Wasa third governs princi) eror Wiliberta's 
Organized faryners. As. .Professor Patiwersom pootiirs 101s 

The progressives were seeking a society where all 
people would have the advantage commensurate with their 
position as a member of that society. They wanted dems ¢ 
Coratic: princapiles! to be applied os Tully as possibile: 

The Grain Growers’ Guide expressed this principle in its 
politveal convex: 

The process of political equalization which 1s 
now at work in Canada, means the displacement from 
power of a self-seeking, special privileged junta of 
fineancwWal ard: industrials barons, who las carmesmiits of 
long indulgence in power, have assumed that it would 
be impossible for a farmer or any other ordinary per- 
son to engage in public affairs. i 

The Alberta group was more moderate than this. In education, 
they made certain moves to extend the base of opportunity 

in the province. One important series of changes brought 
about was the reforming of various curricula to make it 
possible for more young people to succeed in their higher 


schooling. Dr. B.E. Walker, in his study on school CurrLeul um 


and organization during Thies pervod, records thay there wac 4 
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"lightening of the high school program to make it more useful 
to the increasing number of youths enrolled in the high 
5. woe 


school (Me “introductrom or tte unteesystem ir 1s2] 


would be one encouragement for students to remain in school; 
introducing additional kinds of programs of a non-academic 
nature — such as technical, agricultural and commercial - 
would be another. As in earlier years, there was little ef- 
fort to break away from the established academic pattern. 
Very few communities took advantage of the in- 
vitation to organize optional courses of special local 
interest. The prestige of the programs prepared by 
the central government was so great that local authori- 
ties were reluctant to prepare their own programs. 39 
Attempts were made to provide opportunity for rural 
youth at the post-secondary level as well. One such proposal 
was presented in 1928 by Hon. George Hoadley, one time Minis-— 
uer Of Health. The Minister claimed that too many country 
girls were debearred from 4a career in nursing because of the 
high educational standard and the length of the training 
course. He therefore urged the revision of the program: 
there shoulda be “a radical reductionwim the qualification of 
nurses, a shortening of the training period from three {o 
two years, and a lowering of the educational requirement 


ne The public out-— 


necessary for admission to the course... 
cry against this measure blocked its enactment. The 
University did no fail To come under Serutiny either. Sev— 
eral Annual Conventions passed resolutions urging that the 
language requirement (Latin, Greek) for the B.A. be made op- 


tional. 1I.V. Macklin, chairman of the important Education 


Committee, threw his weight behind this “proposal. What is 
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Studied in the universities has a tremendous effect on the 
programsof the lower schools, he maintained, so the univer- 


Silty curriculum must also reflect the belief in “education for 


public as well as private profit." ! 


Practically everything of value...has been trans— 
lated into English. However, if those who would be 
doctors, lawyers, or preachers wish to have the fun of 
digging into the original languages, we have no quarrel 
With them, but let us consider the rank and file of our- 
sons and daughters who may take a high school and pos- 
Sibly a university course with no such aim in view. 
if sthe.principle of) .the-greatiest. good: to thelegreatest 
Humber’ 18 a sound principle, -then det the pee 
assist us in shaping our courses of study.4 


NeeditesS. t0.-Say,. Nothing icame or this proposalmat che: timey 
Equal opportunity is meaningless unless there are 
financial resources to make such opportunity a reality. Gen- 
erally, the years that the U.F.A. held power in Alberta were 
daddvcul t,, economucal ly speaking, so many of the hopes and 
dreams of the agrarian reformers were necessarily frustrated? 
During. ther thirties, ofcourse, <condia tons! reacheds tires point 
Or désperataons  .V.- Macklin,»aihe wadrcale tarnneni t rompGrande 
PraE1 Ge yn Welln 60, tar 2s) b0ereconmend, whe use, oie Scrip" Gan 
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GOnneection Wau provincial finances: But certain action was 


taken, and several courses of action were recommended (by the 
Annual Convention) and not taken. Surely one of the most 
significant pieces of legislation during this period was the 
erovodal for the “olanket vax" in 1926. The editor of ‘ihe 
A.T.A. Magazine was high in pranese of Mr. “bakers ocheme: 

The Minister made a real attempt to grapple with 
what is now recognized to be the greatest problem fac- 
ing the Alberta legislature today, that of providing 
for a true democracy whereby every person may have an 
opportunity to make the best of himself and the great— 


est possible number availing themselves of the oppor— 
cridal b ire tose ge he Minister's plan pointed the way to a fine 
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idealism for the strong and rich to give a real help- 
ing hand to the poor and weak...."495 


By this plan, there would be one taxing unit in the 
province and an equalized tax mill rate - three mills was es- 
timated - throughout the whole province. The huge central 
fund for grants would then distribute grants aeCcarding “LO a 
standard criteria -— for example, pupils in attendance, school 
rooms operating and number of days school has operated. Mr. 
Baker’s proposal came under severe criticism from the Trustees' 
Association, and he was forced to seek a compromise. The sub- 
stitute scheme made provision for additional grants to be paid 
to those school districts with a low assessed valuation on 
property. The compromise would be of some help, but nothing 
near what might have been done for rural education if the 
original proposal had been legislated. 

The Blanket Tax has been abandoned and the 

wealthy school districts may chuckle at their success 
in defeating the scheme; but the fact remains that 
the Minister made a real effort to put into effect a 
plan of equalizing the burden of educating our young 
citizens — a plan in full keeping with those advanced 
by all who have studied seriously the question of tax- 
ation for education. 

Meanwhile, the U.F.A. in their Annual Convention 
was attempting to push equalization even further, though 
largely unsuccessful in their attempts. The Convention, in 
1929, urged that the charge for writing departmental exam- 
inact vonsashouldybe dropped. They tried \againeasyear Vater — 
in 1930 they resolved to ask the government to at least lower 
the fee. In 1934 the Annual Convention, to no avail, opposed 


the rising of the Normal School fees from $50.00 to $100.00, 


and recommended that fees for correspondence courses should 
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56 
be lowered from $10.00 to #2 .00,4! 

If the U.F.A. Government met with little success 
in providing economic assistance for furthering equal op- 
portunity, they can be credited with providing some new 
avenues of opportunity. Perhaps most significant was the 
commencement, in 1923, of correspondence courses for pre- 
secondary students located in isolated areas. The U.F.W.A. 
under president Mrs. Amy Warr, waged a propaganda battle 
to have these courses extended into the secondary grades as 
Well... [hey met success, for by 1934 high school studente 
were enjoying the benerits of se high school seducation. wirough 
correspondence courses. The Department of Education also 
gave considerable assistance and encouragement to the In- 
stitute of Technology opened by Perren Baker shortly after 
accepting the education portfolio. 

This enterprise Lestablishment of the Institute] 
had been planned by the previous administration and 
the construction of the building was well under way 
when we took office. The organization of the school 
was, however, entirely our work and under the enthus- 
ijastic leadership of Dr. W.G. Carpenter, whom I stole 
from the position of Superintendent of schools in 
Edmonton, the Institute was, from the start, a gelMulehcle 
addition to the educational system of Alberta.4 

The government was unable to proceed very far in providing 
equal opportunity. At all times the cabinet acted in a 
pragmatic and conservative fashion, and was not tempted to 
major reform by the idealists within the movement. Mr. 
Baker himself rested his hopes in his plan for the larger 
unit. This, he believed, would be the key to a brighter 
future for rural education in the province. 


A fourth principle held by the farmers in Alberta 
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and elsewhere was one which often went unmentioned, but was 
Significant in deciding policy decisions. This was the be- 
lief that there was a unique kind of value or Virtus con 


nected with the agrarian way of life. Mrs. Parlby expressed 


Ly bike tha es 


- een envhusiass tor tie country. — it 1g the 
place where God meant people to live, and paar s 
where they should bring up their children.49 


W.E. Mann has captured the essence of the revolt against the 
established churches in the West which also throws light on 
the broader agrarian révolt: 


While the main [religious] domination began to 
align themselves with the rising middle classes, 
evangelical sects came to defend some of the interests 
of the lower class groups. On the whole, the funda- 
mentalist movement represented a reactionary and de- 
centralizing movement in Alberta's community life. 

It constituted a reaction against the forces of urban- 
ism, cultural maturity, and centralization both economic 
and religious, and a defense of past traditions and 
mores, of the rural against the urban. 

These groups were an attempt] to freeze certain 
traditional religious values and meanings within a 
shorvougnhly rural ideology and hence Gslend whe prov— 
ince's slowly retreating rural society. 


This belief in agrarianism as a worthwhile way of 
life was likely an outgrowth and product of the Western 
Pronciser tradition,’ and the, consciousness of this life was 
much a part of the more idealistic farmers in the U.F.A. It 
was also the farmer who was in a position to take the next 
step in the social evolution of man. 

ihe construction of a new social order nas a 

better chance of being worked out by agriculturalists 
than by any other group in Canada....the future of 


Canada, the building of a better Canada, rests almost 52 
..in the hands of the agriculturalists of the Dominion* 


It was thus imperative that all effort be put into using all 
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58 
available means for bringing in this new social order. Ed- 
ucation, of course, would be the key. This explains the 
pressure that the movement persistently exerted on the govern- 
ment to introduce the "folk school movement," have the 
principles of co-operation taught as a regular course of 
Studies;-cand make “agriculture” an equal subject in the 
eountry schools On eine province. For example, the Edgerton 
Tocabior sthe UPA J isubmitted the rollowimis rdsolminom* te 
the 1921 Annual Convention: 

Therefore be it resolved that the United Farmers 
of Alberta in convention assembled declare itself as 
favouring. ia revisron iofmthe thigh school curriculum, 
miuroducing. an asericultureal course similar to that of 
agricultural colleges so that rural pupils may have 
the option of taking such a course as well as a science 
course, or courses in language....23 

The government of the province, in spite of the 

pressure brought to bear, refused to succumb to the demands 
of the idealist wing in the movement. If “co-operation” was 
MONDewSUUCMed,. tt would be done: ac) paru.Ol tle Lereer dis— 
Ciplines Ob Civic and.) polmulcat scienqe. ies Baker, Wimselt, 
did not speak of education in terms of an agrarian bias. The 
improvement of rural education had an important end apart 
from ideology: 

I want the people on the land to have a better 
life and, especially, that horizons should be broad- 
ened and intellectual life eae and this could 
come only through better education. 

Dilll, Ne. Baker was unwilling to support a wholesale movement 
of farm youth to the city, unless remaining in the country 


would deny the young person a suitable education. Before the 


1922 Teachers! Convention, Hon. Perren Baker appealed to the 
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teaching force: 
-.-.-do not teach these boys and girls that they 
must get off the farm and get an occupation that a- 
mounts to something. Show them that life right there, 
doing the world's common work, may be as noble as in 
the most strenuous places. Do not teach them that to 
get into some profession that removes them from the 


Mecessity Ol doing part of the world's hard, rousi, 


dirty work is the way to greatness and the way to 
success. 


Once again pragmatism proved to be the ruling 
principle of this United Farmer Government. It must have 
been in desperation and with disgust that much of the mem- 
bership of the U.F.A. “turned from “support of the government 
witren “had once held out such Hope tor the agrarian rerorm— 


ers of the West. 
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CHAPTER V 


PERREN E. BAKER, MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


Perren Earle Baker became Alberta's fifth Min- 
ister of Education at forty-four years of age. He is re- 
membered by those who knew him well as a capable and dedicat- 
edymember of thesU.F.A.ccabinetwand Government. “His col= 
league, former Attorney-General Lymburn, has this to say of 
Diveetellow Minister: 

I found Mr. Baker to be a man with a very good 
grasp of what was involved in being the Minister of 
EdVceLvomvOrL Une  Provinge.... he feacuruet Mey «baker 
was appointed Minister of Education when the U.F.A. 
GOVeErMmMenvawas elected im 192 -endecontinved instvhay 
office until the advent of Social Credit in 1935 speaks 
fontitselg.| 

As a person, Mr. Lymburn saw Perren Baker as a "friendly 
man.'..at all times accessible to anyone seeking information 


© Wee ReGen Ss 


Grpenels iihconmection with his Departmen: ." 
Ernie Cook were both teachers and U.F.A. members during the 
years of the U.F.A. Government. This is how Mrs. Cook re- 


members the Ministers 


-wvelby handsome, sdisnhittedeand most sconservative. 
Also he was very reserved and rather uncommunicative. 


Another local leader of the U.F.A. movement in Alberta, who 
was raised in the same locality as Mr. Baker and knew him 
through the years, recalls the Minister as "a warm personality 


Dik “lera=conseervarive,” and anvetiicieny Minster of Ea- 
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61 
ucation during that difficult period.* Somewhat more 


Critical, Dr. Chester Ronning, from 1932 to 1935 the U.B.A. 
Member of the Legislature for Camrose, remembers Mr. Baker 
as affable, but somewhat uninspiring and unimaginative."° 
Many saw Perren Baker as a conservative force within the 
U.F.A. Government. On the other hand, Mr. Baker saw himself, 
and continues to see himself, as “a peaceful rebel and pro- 
tester acoinst what is today called the establishment ."® 

As a boy in Blenheim, Ontario, the young Perren 
Baker had no idea of the excitement and challenge that the 
Utube Neld in store, ror him. Born anto 4 Bapuict Minister's 
MOMe sin |O7 i, ub Was taken for eranted thatsne wouls follow 
his father in the honorable vocation. Such was not to be the 
case. While still very young, Perren's mother died, and this 
seems to have had a distrubing effect on his life. Harlier 
than most young men at that time, he began to have serious 
PRODLels WLLL O's, Celie 0US tatu, (oud LOunG et beOt ia Leg bo 
accept, Without question, the “established truth." Neverthe-— 
Jess Me Comtinued i pursuit Of a theclosicat training, ob- 
watnine a1 | 900" his baccalaureate, in wwas from McMaster 
University, 2 prestigious bapulst Aansvilution. “He tried the 
pulpit, but was not satisfied. Then, after a winter session 
of graduate studies in theology at Chicago, marriage to the 
girl back home, Blanche Randall, and another attempt at the 
ministry, Perren made the decision to begin again. Fortun— 
ately, Ae has an vunele living im far—olrt Ueleary, atid pro 
motional literature concerning the West had attracted his 


attention as well. Thus in 1910, Perren Baker sunk down his 


ta 
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62 
roots "in a remote corner of the province within sight of the 
Sweet-Grass Hills of Montana and fully occupied [himself] in 
trying to make a farm out of the raw prairie."/ Mr. Baker, 
though ignorant of what farming was all about, applied his 
strength and enthusiasm to making a success of his new voc- 
ation. His success is marked by the eventual size and signif- 
ig@anee sof this “Laying sopercation - nine sections of land at 
Nemiskamin. 

From his arrival, Mr. Baker was concerned about 
improving the life of the farm population. He became a mem-— 
DeREOR ate leds ling Work Aienoup The idietrich, Altorado, 
and was the first president of the Pathe = The local was a 
busy one, and conscientiously took up the task of adult ed- 
ucation. A popular activity was the debate. Mr. Baker re- 
Cords tiisven try, iodis “diary Sof Wanuery ike Ao 2 

(U.F.A. at Doondale) Duncan being called away 

sent his manuscript [re debate on Direct Legislation] - 
a strange Mixture of flashes ef atisisnt “and fogeing wer 
the issue. The next meeting a debate: Resolved that 
Canade ishould maintain a Naviy-od inexsowny yt vani. Go? 11 ead 
the negative. A little thought on this question will 
hele otoont erm som TOMd esto yy gore juice seaitsy naval 
and military expenditures. 

Perren Baker was soon recognized as a leader of the farmers 

limthaes tarea rol the province... ‘Many of hus "compatriots pe-= 

lieved him to be the right man to contest the important 1921 


by-election in the Medicine Hat federal constituency. Perren 


allowed his name to go before the nominating convention, but 


Robert Gardiner won the convention, and went on to make his- 
tory by sweeping the constituency on behalf of the organized 


farmers. |° This win encouraged the U.F.A. locals, wakening 
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to the need for political action. 

That same year, the farmers came to power in 
Alberta. Perren Baker won an easy election in his prov- 
incial constituency of Medicine Hat. The new member recog- 
hized that he would likely be asked to fill a cabinet posi- 
tion, for few of his fellow members possessed his education-— 
al qualifications. He was interested in the education 


POrvrolio, His service on the Vocal school board in fie own 


area might have given him this keen interest in education; |! 


Or perhaps he felt that the problems in rural education neeted 
tackling by someone with ability and drive. 


-+.two experiences led me [Mr. Baker] to believe 
that some improvement might be made in its [the Depart- 
ment of Education] operation. The first had occurred 
about eight years earlier when out of the blue I got a 
letter from the Department stating that I was reported 
to have a child of school age who was not attending 
school and that if I did not immediately end this de- 
linguency the arm of the law would be invoked. The 
Child had barely turned six; the school was three 
miles away and the snow lay on the ground. 

I was so outraged at the presumptory tone of the 
éevter, thay im my indignation [ immediately repiized 
that I did not need to be taught the importance of ed- 
UCatULOn, and that 1. would certainly see that my boy 204 
a better one than had apparently been enjoyed by the 
writer of the departmental letter.1e 


Mr. Baker's second experience with education and 
educators was a chance meeting with a school inspector on a 


Ure iis 

My memory is that the talk was mainly about him- 
self and the impression madé on me was quite uniavour— 
Able ana thas this was Nou aval the type of man whe 
ehould be a school inspector... I am plead co cay, that ne 
was no fair representative of the inspection staff, 
but et the time the selection or | Minisuer of Kduceayion 
Was an issue. I had met no other, and perhaps this 
earlier impression had something to do with my desire to 
go to the Department of Education where I felt there 
could be improvement. 
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Shortly after the election, the newly-elected members met in 
Calgary to choose a party leader. After the important meet- 
ing terminated which saw Herbert Greenfield selected as the 
first premier of the U.F.A. Government, Perren Baker had a 
casual conversation with President Henry Wise Wood: 


I had told Mr. Wood that I would like to be 
Minister of Education. He merely smiled and said, 
"Well, you have my permission." 

I had no sooner reached home, however, than I 
FOU a request irom Mr. SG@reentiela to return at once 
to Calgary. There he offered me the portfolio which 
I accepted with satisfaction. I wanted it.14 


pome Educational Views of a Crown Minister 


Perren Baker did not approach the new portfolio 
from any strict agrarian bias. Seldom does he mention the 
POssibidlity or need for a unique rural ‘education, or aie 
desirability ob keving schools promote the pranciples: oF 


ie 


the agrarian and progressive movement. Instead, he saw 
the need for one kind of education for all young people of 
the province. This education should produce a man able to 
live @ full—and sativetyings Tat ex 
Mo put a thmnore eefanw.ely Soon, clothing epelter, 
however indispensible, are the means; the life itself 
is the thing. The means may be possessed in abundance, 
every to.ahne poims. ody luxury, Wend. tie dite wemaii. aa poor 
contemptible thing....in the end he [the educated man] 
shomie \iand torah: a splenaii imidivione. Nise bowen 


of body and oe folly developed, nis character sound 
and mole nee 


This i.S.the goal, ain end. stild beyond, thas reach of 
the eee Oin lice Pr Omer) GOlg oui tea era er recto,  pros— 
perity must come before life on the farms of Alberta can be 


what it should re ale This kind of education - forming the 
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virtuous man - is an expression of traditional humanistic 
educational philosophy, not necessarily the agrarian ideol- 
ogy. Put into practice, this humanistic education should 
provides 

-.-Such broad general training as will help them 
[the youth] to make a suitable choice of life work, en- 
able them to improve in it, and admit of happy and use- 
ful employment of leisure time. With this broader 
Urerming we can expect that they will ultimavely “rind” 
themselves and make new and necessary adjustments when 
new Situations arise, and this unquestionably is the 
kind of education and equipment which is of primary im- 
portance in an age when social and economic change is 
in evidence. 
This is, Mr. Baker believed, the one kind of education ten- 
able in the twentieth century. Attempts to preserve a rural 
“way of life" were not fostered nor supported by the Minister. 
Lt Wesq4 nt) Beach, adunine Nir. Bakem ss mitisiry that ene yu empL 
was made to close the Camrose Normal School, since Mr. Baker 
dia NOt. see any relevance an a special training for rural 
teachers either. 
i took &, dijierent, view om the soundness of fas 
[G.P. Smith's] choice, and believing that a year spent 
amid the advantages offered by a capital city and 
DOR Misty, DOr asUniVers ab ys WOUdG jenmomes hel Or Uds 50) Our 


budding teachers than a year spent in a small town, eS-1g 
pecially since so many of them came from the country... 


Wheat is vaval tol education tor ali Syoucige Mir. 
Baker belveved, 2s that they mey be initiaved anvoe the full 
ness of the human experience, regardless of their fathers’ 
baecksround or vocation. The teacher for this task is 10% 
necessarily the rural trained or urban trained teacher; 
Ceuibel’, ia or she we a Special sort of person. 

c am thinkine or tie veacher wo fies Sensed tie 


depth of the human soul; I am thinking of the teacher 
who has sensed something of the immensity and mystery 
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of lire, and who is able to’ breathe to tive chiid 

some sense of this great wonderful world; some 

sense of the fact that in books he may come close 

to the world of men who have reached out to the great 
Tangs or Tires” they within tne Covers of =e OOK ie 
May Lind records of the mosh intense inverest, human 
records showing’ to what the human soul has aspired; 
and has awakened the child to an appreciation of the 
fact that books open up to him a great world. That 
teacher Nas done a great “thing tor the pupil.©9 


sm ee 


Perren Earle Baker came to the education port-— 
folio cognizant of the problems confronting a new minister 
ae Sea: 


--e-it was with a profound feeling that the gen- 
eral level of education in Alberta was deplorably low 
and that the chief deficiency in our school system was 
its failure to meet the needs of the rural area. Just 
how deficient it was [ was to realize only after a 
study of the statistics of the Department. These re- 
vealed the sad fact that hundreds of schools were op- 
erating far less than the minimum 160 days and a great 
Many children were reaching the age of fifteen and 
Qurubines’ school without finiocning Grades VIII. OO: 
course, tie teducation Of “he Chiltren OT the Ciliee, 
towns and villages was of no less importance and I 
did not undervalue the work that the University was 
doune. I felu, however, whav in Vie Wrban (centres 
every child had the opportunity for an education....I 
felt,. therefore, that the most pressing need was in 
the-fiela@ or rural” education, 


To cope With this situation, Mr. Baker determined to actual— 
ive cae Slogan of his administration, “Grade Viti for every 
Avperts pupil," at that time and place “a goal” of No” mean 
magnitude."=* Immediately he came up against the financial 
realities of the province, especially the realization that 
the Meemine war-time prosperity had been short-lived and 


ee coi The financial exigencies of the nineteen- 


twenties only increased the widespread opposition to ad- 
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ditional provisions for secondary education throughout the 
provinces. ) ln their) 1922 report to the Department of Ed- 
ucation, the two high school inspectors, Smith and McKee, 
wrote: 

In some centres the provision of free education 
beyond grade VIII is being seriously questioned, and 
the claim is made that the State and the ratepayer in 
general have done their duty when they have provided 
hres educational Tacilivies Go ste end or sbie vo—cal lied 
FupIIC moechool Course. 

That year, 1922, was marked by a series of economic 

Cli iLculties: agricultural prices tell, crops 1m cOouumern 
Alberta failed. American markets closed to Alberta cattle, 
labour trouble was predominant, and three million dollars 
had to be advanced to provide relief to the fecue Al- 
though the economic situation was bleak, Mr. Baker had the 
Legislature approve an additional grant of fifty cents a day 
to rural schools attempting work beyond grade VIII. Need- 
less to say, there was an increase of 33 1/ 3% in the numbers 
attending post-grade VIII for that nee = 2 The following 
year, “ushered in at a time when pessimism was prevalent 


| 


amongst all classes of society," was the low point in the 
educational record of the U.FP.A. Government. Greanvs vo 
schools and the university were reduced, the school inspection 
staff was reduced from 39 to 14, Edmonton Normal closed, as 
did two agricultural colleges, loans to teacher trainees were 
reduced and the free Summer School for teachers was discon- 
eben” Grimly, Premier Greenfield preached the benefits 

of less paternalism by government. 


The difficult times did not prevent the Department 
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of Education from working on various revisions of curriculum. 
The revisions at the secondary level were designed to pro- 
vide the kind of secondary school program which would be 
meaningful to a wider array of young people. The success of 
these revisions was indicated by the increasing numbers of 
VOUGN remaiwing 11. school Deyond etader Vili: “Ey the maa 
twenties, the teacher shortage was less serious, and many 
outlying areas could now afford a trained teacher because 
Of the extra Tinencial nelp from the Eousti zation Grane OL 
1926. The Minister was also encouraged by the growing de- 
mand for secondary schooling and the awakening interest in 
technical education. As well, the economic forecast was 
less gloomy during the latter part of the decade: 

Crops were good and fair prices prevailed. 
This situation resulted in the organization, ad- 
Ministratton and financine or [additional |“schools 
[four rural high schools were organized this year, 
(Keeaille 
There was an air of optimism in education as the 
Miireees began. By 1930, a vovdl OF Ssinvecn Tural Maen 
school districts had been organized throughout the province, 
and there was @ great demand, by the public, for intormatron 
regarding the establishment of such schools. Extending ed- 
ucational Opportunity Within is confines, Calgary had open— 
ed & mew technical high school the year berore, ana wire 
school was now operating efficiently. ers tie first tame 11 
the province's history, the supply of high school teachers 


was equal to the demand, and the new Wenool *or’ Heucapiom oF 


the university campus graduated seven young teachers that 
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30 


year. This optimism was short-lived, for the next year 
saw a different tone in the Deputy's report: 
‘ The problem of financing the’ operation of ‘schools, 
which became acute at the commencement of 1931, contin- 


ued without relief throughout the year, and has contrib- 


uted the gravest problem with which the Department has 
hid io rela Is: 


As the depression made its impact felt on the 
Prairies, the curtailment in expenditures began which led 
to frustration and unhappiness among those with a concern 
for education. The teachers were amons "the hardést hiv.’ Dr. 
Chalmers captures something of the teachers’ conditions for 
this whole era when he writes: 
Nor did they [the teachers] enjoy any fringe 

benefits to protect them from the slings and arrows 

CM OULCaASecOuUS DOrtune... -COMpetI tion for uUngqualaricd 

(and low-cost) personnel was an ever present threat 

-..-voalaries were determined by individual negotiation 

between the hard-nosed trustee, on the one hand, and 

the often immature and inexperienced teacher, on the 

other....-Outside of the cities, qualifications and ex- 

perience were considered immaterial. 
Before the U.F.A. Government had come to power, the minimum 
salary for teachers in the province had been set at $840.00 
per Snhum Since its formation in 404,” ther Aiberva Meachers* 
Alliance had attempted to persuade the government to increase 
the minimum salary to at least $1200.00 yearly. The Alliance 
had been unsuccessful in getting this legislation enacted, 
but, even without this, salaries had been increasing yearly? 
The onslaught of the depression changed this encouraging 
trend, for, according to Dr. Chalmers, the U.F.A. government 
was willing "to grant exceptions to school districts from pay— 


ing the $840.00 minimum. In fact, so widespread did the 


practice become of paying $700.00, that many school boards 
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assumed such exemptions were automatic and did not even ZO 
through the formality of requesting the necessary permission 
from the Minister of Education."°“* Those. school eboards b00 
timorous to defy the legislation, found means to break the 
SPLFIG;sil Mot the lettersof theslaw: 


Teachers were required to perform janitorial 
tasks, to rebate part of their salary to the board 
On LONpsychighwrenthfortteacherages. The over-— 
supply of teachers often left. them no alternative 
vr tthey wrshedtocthave a, job. 


Rhesnesligence, ofmwMr., Bakersand,his Department on 
this issue is blatant unless one understands more of the 
background. Dr. W.H. Swift was-a young school inspector 
during this period. His statement gives perspective to 
this particular problem: 


During the depression school districts by the 
hundreds were unable to collect taxes and their fin- 
ancial situations became desparate. The provincial 
treasury was no better off as revenues dried up. 
There was also a great surplus of teachers as the 
normal removals from the profession ceased in order 
to maintain some income. Enrolments at the Normal 
schools increased as young people flocked there, 
other avenues of employment or of education not 
being available to them. The law also provided that 
tie Vanister couldeauthoruce a School. board. Gor pay 
less than the minimum salary if circumstances war- 
ranpede at... Having regards (Oi the wl Si Oley nea 
ratepayers, the States of thelr treasuries, and the 
abundance of teachers ready and willing to teach at 
any price, it was only natural that school boards... 
should seek to engage teachers at what seemed to them 
good wages under the circumstances. 

At this time I was a very young Inspector of 
Schools an @ dargely poverty siricken anea, the dis— 
Meal state of so much of; the population, being, ap- 
parently beyond the comprehension of persons of suc-— 
eeding generations. 


In spite of these dismal conditions, Dr. Swift writes this 


of Mr. Baker's concern and action: 
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---I do know that the Minister and Department 
made valiant attempts to uphold the minimum but it 
became practically, politically, and I think reason- 
ably, impossible....The political and economic pres- 
Sures were completely beyond the capacity of any 
Minister or Government to retain office: if he or it 
had attempted to be completely adamant. In fact 
there were extremely strong pressures to exorcize 
the offending legislation as the school boards saw 
it, altogether. In my opinion, Mr. Baker exercised 
great courage in standing his eround aswell as he 
Gid. Had he not dome So the salaries would have 
fallen much lower than they did. 


purely this curtailment was unavoidable as were most of the 
Other Ccuc=backs. he Department, 2omsexanple. Loud 0 
necessary to abolish its grants: which had.been provided. for 
small schools doing some secondary work. Then the grant 
structure was again reset to fix a maximum grant of $500.00 
ror the small. school districts. —Anotherm economic measure 

was to discontinue the government loans to teacher pees 
end. vo. @ouble, the tuition, cocte to, @ 100.00mipr one wer, 
This move was made possible because of a surplus in the 


ee) 


teaching force. Finally, there was considerable ousgcry 
from the Organized, farmers.or the province, when government 
Brants to school fairs ceased an 1933..,Ihe schoolsiaarahad 
for years been a means of promoting rural arts and crafts, 
physical development and solidarity, all consistent with the 
aims and objectives of agrarian ideology. 

Not all, though, Was bleak. Chester Konning oF 
Camrose presented a private member's bill to become, hope- 
fully, “The Teachers' Profession Hot." Ihe teeth ol the 
bill were drawn, compulsory membership and centralized fees 
Collection, but at least a beginning of professional recog— 
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Ditaom had taken place. Another good sign was organization 
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of a Committee of the Legislature, under Perren Baker, v0 
investigate the scope of rural education in the province. 
Although the report was issued after the defeat of the 
U.F.A., its completion can be credited to men such as 
backbenchers Isidore Goresky, Chester Ronning and C.L. 
Gibbs, who were active in the work of this committee. 
Finally, it was in the dying days of the Parmer Administra- 
tion, that an important report on elementary curriculum was 
presented. The sub-committee on the elementary curriculum - 
Donalda Dickie, Olive Fisher and Inspector W.E. Hay - recom- 
mended the “enterprise™ program for the elementary schools 
of Alberta. This report was given the backing of the De- 
partment of Education under Mr. Baker. G.W. Gorman, the new 
Deputy Minister, had set forth his faith in the "new ed- 
Ueation” in His=first report of the Department of Hducatiom's 
work: 
Hdvicatiow re not a means of Livelihood = 27 %.s 
a means of life. Our objectives have possibly been 
based too much upon the need for obtaining a living. 
The result is that many who have failed even to make 


a living may endure as well a mentally starved exis- 
tence. 

Hdvucation is not a. forced srowun am the wclass— 
PoOomwmerlodtor Childhood (aut, ieerauhersaeseliadeve 
eloping process, a living of life in wholesomeness 
avid ‘fullmess, “and: the process 15 ‘continuous vad Tiare- 
long....Education is thus not merely a matter of 
scnool "rears; “lt hs a limes rocess. 


Mr. Gorman was not only reflecting the views of his Min- 
ister; he was also setting the tone for the introduction 


of "progressive" methods in education into Alberta. 
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Perren Baker and the Alberta Teachers' Alliance 


a 
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Few men have come to public office carrying the 
hopes and aspirations of so many people as did Perren 
Baker. “(he Teachers” Allrence, bloody but unbeaten from 
its three-year struggle with the School Trustees! and 
George Peter Smith, looked with confidence towards the new 
Government. It was, after all, the farmers' movement 
which believed in the organization of occupational groups 
and the co-Operation among such groups in solving communal 


problems. Naturally, teachers assumed that such a pro- 
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gressive movement would be friendly towards them. Den. 


MeKerricher, Writing in “The ATA. Magazine arucr Mr. Baker's 
appointment, welcomed the new Minister, a long-time friend, 
end Wrote Of Nir.” Baker's Gualaticavions Por oLtirce: 


The new minister believes in organization on the 
part of every group, not for the purpose of fighting 
other groups, but rather for the purpose of making 
$he individual effective as a social force....He is, 
therefore, in sympathy with the Teachers’ Alliance 
and is not only prepared to listen to the represent— 
ations of the teachers through their organization but 
welcomes the fullest and freest expression of their 
Views. 

wo une discharge of Nis dinies ao, Wie ver or 
Noucation, Hon. Perren Baker brings | Well disciplined 
mind, a kindly feeling toward the teaching profession, 
& willingness to receive suggestion, a real appreciation 
of the importance of education as the instrument for 
preparing an aggressive democracy for intelligent 
self-government, and an earnest desire to carry on 
his work with the good will and friendly do-operation 
of all who are associated with him. 

The teachers of Alberta welcome their new chief 
...and look forward, under his administration, to an 


era of progress. 


"Buoyed with hope," as Dr. Chalmers writes, 


the A.T.A. lost no time approaching the new Minister with 
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74 
their demands, the most important of which were the tenure 
and contract requests. "4 Mr. Baker, like his predecessors, 
was anxious to improve the lot of the teacher while still 
placating the powerful Trustees' Association. He expended 
enorme © Ovlbrinsi thew sae andia he ora guate to a com- 
promise on the tenure and contracts issues, and when his 
efforts failed, ne: took the imi tiative andi presented @ 
compromise himself. Such was the case in 1923 when Mr. 
Baker pésent ed.-a new <contrach form. The contract provided 
the first definite protection for the teaching forces «a 
hearing must be held before a teacher could be dismissed, 
two days notice of such a hearing must be given (rather 
than the five requested by the A.T.A.), but no representative 
for the dismissed teacher could be present. Naturally, the 
A.T.A. were disappointed with this new contract, as they also 
were with the new Board of Reference established in 1926. 
The nem Board, replaciiesthe Woard ofiComenination,= fell 
Heir to the problems Of 16S predecessor: 

...-later developments showed that the Board of 
Reference could not actually provide the protection 
which the teachers needed. In over half the cases 
neand Gi Shhe Succeeding our years, “he Board ound 
in favour Od. the teacher, but vihere we no record 
thaw anything was done by eithem aie schools boards 
or the Minister to reinstate the teacher concerned. 
The Board's value to teachers appears to have been 
that the public hearang couldwabsolve the teachers 


of any fault_and thus protect his professional 
reputation. 


In the mind of Perren Baker, these various changes 
were merely stopgap measures to appease the teachers. With 
the introduction of the larger unit of school administration, 


most of these problems would work themselves out. Confident 
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5 
in the wisdom of his Baker Bill, the Minister was reti- 
cent to undergo reforms that would soon prove unnecessary. 
With the frustration of his hopes to implement his scheme; 
Mr. Baker allowed some legislation to be enacted to further 
protect the teaching force. In the new School Act of 1931, 
changes governing teachers' contracts were legislated: 


The new legislation prevented the school board 
from giving notice of dismissal (usually 30 days had 
becnrrequired) otherithaniimlJaly,tiextept withaper= 
mission of a school inspector, or a teacher from re- 
Signing other than in June or July, except with 
Similar permission. 


Another move made one year later, amended the 
School Act to increase the power of the Board of Reference: 


The Board was required to disallow the termina- 
t4i0n Pot the teacher's contractdsif satisriedithat the 
agreement was not terminated because of the misconduct 
Orraneriiciencty of. the teacher, Mors because ore@personal 
qualities detrimental to the proper conduct of the 
schools “or because of ithe financial condivsons of whe 
GLSusLet, Or Lor whe weltare wis the Gustiieu.. iid 
addition, the legislation provided that the termination 
of agreement would be suspended until the report of 
the Board of Reference was in the hands of the parties 
involved. 


The Minister and his Department, under fire from all sides, 
allowed the Board of Reference to lapse into disuse through- 
out their finaleyear in power, sinuspitesof the-Lepisiation 
Deasced SRE eS The U.F.A. Government was unable to act 


soon enough and decisively enough to win the support of the 


organized teachers of Alberta. 

Just how alienated Mr. Baker was from the A.T.A. 
is shown by the editorial appearing in the official pub- 
lication of that organization, The A.T.A. Magazine, after 


the defeat of the Farmer government: 
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It would be hypocrisy to infer otherwise than 
that the teachers of Alberta have longed for a change 
of - shall we say "weather": that long ago they arrived 
at the conviction that, generally Speaking, the person-— 
nel of the last Legislature lacked sound vision in ed- 
ucation and were without sound leadership and forceful 
direction, or alternately, that the general following 
of the various party leaders were incapable of viewing 
our school system otherwise than as a first-class 
vote-catching device....[and] with few exceptions the 
members acted on the assumption that educational reform 
is a first-class vote-losing proposition and therefore 
should be left religiously alone.290 


How Dinter the Truitspofepoliicalwluresercomeine Savilomnocr 
the teaching profession and the education of the province, to 
inept reactionary, ell in fourteeneshort years. | Unfortunately 
forelir. sBaker's reputation, Ltiesprot essiondih teachers! or= 
ganization of this province has become an extremely powerful 
Organization, and they have kept alive this myth of the Hon. 


2 | 


Perren Baker. Typical of the evidence used to indict Mr. 
Baker is a statement such as the following, written by a 
former, prominent member of the U.F.A. movement: 

[Mr. Baker's] ear was finelyotumeda log thieestnti= 
ments of the farming people who would be keeping him in 
power, and these sentiments did not often harmonize with 
whose Of the Urban teachers whose yoice was moc cies 
ly heard imethe AT: Ael Moreover, ¢baker did not) mistake 
the reelings of his Deputy about this upstart Alliance. 
He therefore never allowed himself any expression of 
warmth or approval towards our organization until the 
last years of the Brownlee government.?¢ 

Though there is much truth to this statement —- for 

example, Mr. Baker's mistrust of many of the militant, Uhngleterel 
teachers’ - there is also the kind of Gonjecture which does 
not always protect the truth. John T. Ross, Deputy Minister 
under Hon. Perren Baker, has become another scapegoat for 

those looking for someone to blame for the Lids Sond Ot ox 


the teachers. John Ross had long been prominent in the De- 
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partment of Education: he had been appointed Chief Inspector 
of Schools in 1909, and Deputy Minister in 1917.24 Whether 
Dr. Ross shades Strong anti—-AsioAe bilassor notes dpericmnt to 
determine. His Minister, Mr. Baker, denies the charge a- 
Sains tihieelepu ty. 

As deputy minister, as in every other capacity, 

he was most conscientious.in the discharge of his duty. 
That duty was not to be a special champion of the 
cause of the teacher or of the trustee, but to see 
that, as far as possible, justice was done as between 
teacher, ischool board, pupilssand taxpayen, whose in-— 
terest were not always identical. 

The charge that Dr. Ross dominated his Ministers 
of Education, and unduly influenced them against the teachers' 
organization, could be explained when one understands the 
Heatiuce sof Albecta poliides since mi905s1cAlberta, bustony, WG. 
Roberts maintains, has been marked by long, unbroken govern- 
Menvalweontrolk by one politocaliparmuy. i This factor, Ne con= 
tinues, “has provided a generally stable political climate 
for the development of a provincial educational system” which 


oe 


has evolved in a unique manner and direction. This stabil— 


ity es had a Sleniticant eLrecu on Lae province “s icivi i eser- 
vices 
(iis siaorlity im government |] enabled the civil 
service segment of the system to serve known expectations 


and to act without fear of later incrimination because 
of a change in government. 


This was, of course, very true of the Department of Education. 
But it is unlikely that Dr. Ross had a much different opinion 
of unionized teachers than his employer, or anyone else in 

the Depsroment | Mr. Baker, as did the Deputy, felt an 


intense responsibility to the whole of education, not just one 
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Segment. Dr. Swift, who worked under both of these men, 
writes of Dr. Ross and the Department: 


He[John T. Ross] was a big man, stern but kind- 
ly, and I believe completely honest and dedicated to 
his réesponsiubidatiess! Gitehouliebe! bernie inrmancdeahed 
he served as Deputy Minister during a period when in 
all walks of life less was heard of democratic admin- 
istration than 1s now the case. As a junior ofricer 
I greatly respected him and am not aware that my col- 
leagues took any umbrage at the manner in which he 
conducted) ther arfains of; tie: Department... Dhidsieilso 
worth bearing in mind that the total organization was 


small by today's standards and hence less impersonal.... 


I think John T. (as he was commonly called) was 
fully in charge of his department but only in the 
manner which was acceptable at the time and which was 
necessary for an efficient and unified operation.° 
Dr. Swift does not believe that Mr. Baker was 
subserviens to Dr. Ross. Mr. Bakeragavel hisymenn"a: sub= 
stantial degree of freedom" but was intelligent enough, and 


conscientious cnough, tolmake his will prevaiieamiihe pomt— 


Foilue which te had chosen for, himsei ts 
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CHAPTER VI 
PERREN BAKER AND THE LARGE ADMINISTRATIVE SCHOOL UNIT 
ihe Daker ee lan ton ihe iarger Unit 

The rudiments of school organization provided by 
small rural school districts were not likely to suffice for 
anew age. It is to Perren Baker's credit that he recog- 
nized the need for reorganization when Ghéewdid, Vandrset 
about the task of promoting change in the organization of 
his province's education system. 

ihe small school dietrict es an adminieurapiye 

unit was perhaps less suited to geographic and econom- 
ic conditions, and settlement patterns in Western 
Canada than to the eastern and central provinces. 

The economy of this region, based almost wholly on 
grain growing, has been characterized by large farms 
and widely scattered rural population, an income 
dependent upon the vagaries of climate and the market 
Preicetotwwhieat; sand alrelatavely low acsesameny base 
torreach rural school. A drop-in the marketsprice 
efuwheat, droushty Nail, tom auecarivot nostri agoec— 
tion of the country placed educational finances in 

a precarious position.|! 

Alberta was not the only province mn which opres— 
sure for change was prevalant, nor Canada the only country 
in turmoil over school organization. England, New Zealand, 
Australia and several American states were experimenting 
successfully with large school distriets.* steps towards 
unification had been taken in Alberta with the organiza- 
tion of consolidated schools and rural consolidated high 
schools, but progress was too slow to meet the needs of 
the moment. 


Since first assuming the Education portfolio, 


Perren Baker had been giving close study to the problem of 
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rural school administration. Some members of Mr. Baker's 
department had been at work promoting the larger school 
unit concept. In his 1926 Report, John Ross, the Deputy 
Nima Ser, shad written had ttWe only Sali stactory is clpeaom 
of the problem [secondary education for rural youth] is 
tO Organize rural high schools or establish mune Te ines 
schools."- And that same year, George Gorman, Chief In- 
spector of Schools, called for school district reorgan-— 
1zation when he spoke at the Alberta School Trustees’ con- 
ventions: 

I do not see that we are going to reach any sat-— 
isiactory SoOluuLon Of this problem of Hugh School 
IMStrUetLON Porm uUntimwevcan evol viele change in 
our type of unit of school administration. When the 
peoplelare meady, and whe iime mis notpmiaredi stant pate 
BeCCept Kesponslollity for Wish School ansicucuuon aid 
infer same way that iu TS mow aiecepted? for toubiiic School 
instruction...we shall be on the way towards a sol- 
ution. With its own limited means and powers...no 
individual rural district can ever properly meet our 
present day educational requirements. 

On October 20, 1927, Mr. Baker presented a brief 
Combai “the: results! Of his study tortie piremiier arid ccab— 
inet.? Educational progress im Alberta, tir.) Baker isiatied, 
must proceed along two general lines, “first the providing 
Hoist THUMM Chime ro pera tim om SUrmicuiemt Schools, both primary 
and Secondar yyuand second.) thé mmppoving oly te quality or 
the teaching." Especially important, he claimed, was the 
steadily increasing demand for secondary education: 

If the Province is to overtake and keep pace with 
the urgent and growing need for secondary education, 
the establishment of the high schools must proceed 
in a systematic way in accordance with a definite 


plan, in order that they may be so placed that the 
entire country may be served as well as possible 
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without : 
unnecessary overlapping and waste. 

The second problem in education, the quality of 
the teacher, is’ perhaps the most important consideration, 
for “the quality of the work done in the classroom depends 
almost completely on the quality of the teacher." 

if our youth could be placed in charge of strong, 
bright-minded men and women, possessed of moral 
earnestness and a right outlooks “the whole tenor of 


society would be notably raised in a single genera-— 
ny tt Oite | 


No teacher, Mr. Baker maintained, could be expected to re— 
main teaching in the country schools under existing con- 
drtions. Only throtgh school district-reoreanization could 
the education of Alberta be improved. He then set forth 
his proposals for the larger unit, and from that time on he 
began the task of selling the idea to the people of the 
province. Two years later, 2n 1929, the Minister made the 
decision to bring legislation before the Provincial Leg- 
islature to have his proposal for the large unit of school 
administration enacted. He also presented himself before 
Alberta's school trustees, in convention, to explain and 
Werend Hie prlI.w The Baker Bill Fas* it came TO be" Called, 
was based upon an important premise: 

Th. wemo-every citld-iiv Aiverva, as Tar se 711s 
possible, to have an equal opportunity for education, 
and every trustee wants the same. I want to see the 
burden of this great common undertaking spread as 
fairly as may be’ over the province; “and* 1 think™every 


trustee wants the same. 


Next, Mr. Baker placed before the assembled trustees’ of 


Alberta several problems facing the educators of the prov- 


inees 
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The educational opportunities offered are by 
no means equal. The schools do not all run full 
time. We have not yet developed any adequate system 
for providing high school education for the rural 
children and those of the small hamlets. The burden 
1s very unevenly distributed even in the older por- 
tions Of the province....we have as teachers in the 
rural school so many beginners. The trustees com- 
plain that they no sooner get a capable teacher than 
she, 1s -gone....There has been complaint of lack of 
supervision. There are too many misfits. 


To meet these serious problems, significant 
changes in school organization were proposed. Mr. Baker 
announced that the entire rural school system would be re- 


Seeanized, thoush whe Wocal, disiricy would remaim ao une 


10 


baste admin Sirative unit. lm cdrom tO Tne Local 


school districts, Oller uniLus Oo levels of administration 
would be Lormeds ~}50. such school districts could make wp 
one larze Gavision, £0r 42 Total of awemuy rural divisions 
throughout the province. Together, these twenty large 
divisions would be called the general taxing area, and an 
equalized educational tax would be applied over the whole 
province. The proposal for the general taxing area was 
hishiy controversial, and needed a strong defense: 


Our present system of apportioning the cost of 
educatlom, i s,based,. om, the theory -thatesthe calepayers 
of each local district are wholly respomeible for 
the education of all children whose parents reside 
Watoa tie boundaries Of the Gieurie un, anc) have sno 
responsibility whatever for the education of child-— 
ren whose parents reside beyond the boundaries. Any 
jUctitiCatuonenhere May have been in carlaexr days for 
so Unequal @ distribution Of the cost of schools whol- 
ly disappeared when the demand for universal compul- 
sory education was embodied in legislation which com— 
pels’ local communities...to be organized into school 
dictricts....(The justificatiiom for) this must) be 
found in the fact that in these democratic, modern 
times society has become so complex and its parts so 
interdependent that the welfare of each individual 
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is affected by the condition of every other?... 
Since, then, the provision of schools for all the 
children of the community is a common need > should 
not the support of these schools be a common res-— 
ponsibility? Should not the property of all citizens 
be taxed at a common rate? 

This general taxing area would be governed by a 
board consisting of the chairmen of each of the twenty 
divisions, and would be responsible for providing equality 
of educational opportunity and maintaining a reasonable 
Salary schedule for all the rural teachers. 

The twenty divisional boards would each consist 
of five members, all elected by the ratepayers. This 
board would be responsible for engaging, supervising and 
paying their teachers (in accordance with the schedule 
established by the general board). The work done by the 
teachers in each division would be supervised by one super- 
intendéent in each division and his assistant, these officials 
to be hired and paid by the Department of Education. The 
local “board would retain all of its present powers, except 
tie faring end paying or the teacher, All ot wiese wheanses 
WOuld result im little additional cost to the ratvepayer if 
the Legislature accepted his bill. Acceptance would give 
the Minister the power, set forth in part sixteen of the 
bill, to constitute the necessary divisions by order, rather 
tien Dy Public Consenu. 

These, then, were the proposals set before the 


trustees ‘by the Minister. And what benefit would result 


from such changes? Mr. Baker was both confident and op- 
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[These propesals|iwnll ensure the full-time 
Operation of every school where the number of child- 
ren warrants it. They provide in the divisional board, 
an authority under which the ratepayer in 150 dis- 
tricts can co-operate to deal with the high schoo 
problem of the division in a comprehensive way. They 
Will give‘usia feirersdistribution of the burden: 
They will enable us to gradually build up a stronger 
teaching force. By establishing a reasonable salary 
schedule, which will offer to the desirable teacher 
Suitable recognition and promotion, we will be able 
to attract and hold more of the best teachers. They 
willemakenforogsreatistabiliny. l2 


Unfortunately, for MreoBaker;, the majority of 
delegates at the convention were not as happy with his plan 
as was he. At the termination of his address, pandemonium 
broke loose and reigned for several moments. Mr. Baker best 
describes the scene: 

The official report of the trustees’ convention 
utterly tails. to reflect the wild tumult what broke 
out after I had spoken. Would be speakers, compet— 
ing for the nod of the Chairman, gave up and shouted 
bherr varlLous objections an taldeafening chorus.’ rihe 
chairman, whose sole qualification for his position 
in such an emergency was a powerful voice, was quite 
unable to teréevall over the din. In the anvervals:, o1 
comparative calm speeches were made but, for a time, 
anyone rising to oppose the majority was given short 
shift. i 

Thesangry objections to Mrs; Baker! si proposals 
were largéhy of thrée Kinds.» Theitirss: objectionsquestion— 
ed the nature of: the political states responsibility an 
education, and the continuing centralization of power in 
this sphere. Mr. Baker maintained that education was a 
legitimate concern of the state since it is the state 
which taxes, and can thereby support the necessary in- 


stitutions. In his important memorandum to the cabinet 
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state involvement in education: 


The Local school distract wach ihe. firstecrude 
Machinery designed to put imto effect the principle 
of the tax—-supported school... It is a relic of the 
period of local option in education. Since that 
time the field of recognized state responsibility has 
greatly widened. In this province the state creates 
school districts when necessary, regardless of the 
Opposition of the majority of the people involved. 
it prescribes: the. boundaries of the-district, the 
Tocauilon Of the school Site, the type of building... 
It 1s submitted that the time has come when in the 
interest of justice and efficiency the Government 
of Alberta should go a step further and assume res- 
ee ee | for whe comurol and) payment ef Our cucal 
teachers. | 


Another objection raised to Mr. Baker's scheme 
was the claim made by several of the delegates that rural 
weachers  CONSsidering, Whedie Trainin pends exper cne cee Were 
abeeady receiving SuLiacieny salary , «and, furinenvassisvarice 
tO the teaching force was unjustifiable. |? A i eds Oj eCu— 
ion concerned the additional cost of the new administrative 
modél, especially as it would affect the older, establish— 
ed Sscnood \dasuricius. 

i think a £000 Many sO Mttendelesavesstavyoredaa 
change but it Was very Clear that this convention, 
which was composed mainly of representatives of the 
more well-to-do school districts, objected to shar- 
im@esthe Cosh O@£ educating, cChildremein theypoorer dis- 
tricts and would have nothing to do with anything 
that proposed to take away any of the power of the 
ievnee eet —~ little men greatly value Jittle 
powers. | 

The Trustees' Convention opposed the new School 


NS tee tary 


Act, as did the Municipalities’ Association, 
Minister proceeded to move the Bill into the Legislature. 
His Bill was seconded, and strongly supported, by Mrs. 


Irene Parlby, "a great booster for the West slate. yet or 
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in its clauses lay the hope for rural education. Lhe 
Bill encountered strong opposition in the House, especially 
the clause which would establish common taxation for the 
support of the schools. Mr. Baker did his utmost to per- 
suade his opponents that his scheme recognized, as never 
before, the principle of provinicial responsibility. tited— 
ucation, as guaranteed by the constitution. The Loyal 
Opposition remained unmoved, and Mr. Baker finally with- 
drew his Bill before third reading. 

The Bill was not intended to be passed at this 
session nor to embrace exactly what the Government 
would consider it wise’ To enact an Thats Province. 
iy Game forward in the form at did, im order Go seu 
before the people what is considered by the Minister 
Of HEducation as a aim, to @0 as far as possible in 
Siving better control of “Kural “educatlon and am 


equalizing the burden to as great a degree as possible. 
1 “thane, Mie. Speaker, the @ims ere being attained. | 


The Baker Bill presented to the next sitting of 
the Legislature in 1930 contained several important changes. 
The previous provisions for 4 general taxing “area, and the 
eresgtion of “a peneral “board, “through which the divisions 
would “co-operate in raising “a “Seneralytund Tor tshe pay= 
Ment Or the salaries of all tvieachers, were removed. *” In- 
stead, the payment of teachers was to be done by the board 
of each division, the money being raised by a common mill 
rate over that division. The province-wide scheme of tax- 
ation would be replaced by the tax levy within each division, 
the poorer districts being subsidized by srants from the 
provincial government. This was a major concession in 


principle by Mr. Baker, one which he still agrees with to- 
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deny: 


In*the Bill "of"1930 thetidea of one taxing area 
was dropped; the objections of the richer school 
districts having to carry the burden of the poorer 
were well founded; it was more reasonable that the 
assistance needed should come out of the general re- 


venue” of the Province to which all “sections con— 
CYT bute. = | 


Finally, the formation of these divisions depended upon 
a vote of the electorate, rather than being at the dis- 
erevion Of the Minister. 
Through the debate in the 1930 session Mr. 
Baker carried himself courageously. He faced again the 
Derrage Or Criticism trom the opposite cide ol une Houce, 
but remained positive and clear in his attempts to clarify 
issues. Again and again, he spoke out on behalf of the 
Sma School drstrieus 
What we have sought to do here is not to wipe 
out the locak district, but to work out a scheme 
whereby we may get the advantages of the larger 
Unit, Without destroying the Local unit, which we 
must maintain. That has not been an easy problem. 
We purpose to do it, in the Bill, by retaining the 
local districts as they have existed since territor-— 
ial days, but to group these districts, and have the 
ratepayers ‘of the whole area elect one common board 
GO perform Certain TuncuLons whieh can best be per— 
formed by it - the divisional board.@2 
The Minteter's labours On venalt Or his les= 
islation were not successful in appeasing the enemies of 
heals Pier Or in inspiring "tne reluctanv= premier and Cab— 
met to rorce the Orll throign. "fherefore, i was tiec— 
essary to withdraw the Bill again before it entered com- 


mittee and then third reading. Speaking to the withdrawal, 


Mr. Baker attempted to clarify and justify his action. 
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We have reason to believe that this Bill has 

not met, and will not meet, with the same opposition 
as the previous Bill, but representations have come 
from many sources that in view of the importance of 
any legislation affecting schools or school admin- 
istration, the public should have a further opportun- 
uty to consider the terms of this Bill before it is 
finally enacted by the Legislature....[And this 
Government ] will not attempt to force the principle 
OL any larger unit upon the public, other then by 
educational effort, unless there is very substantial 
evidence that the general public prepared to sup- 
port such a change. = . 


Response and Reaction 
In his two attempts to have the Baker Bill made 
law, the Minister of Education came under relentless at- 
tack in the House from the leading spokesman of the Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties in Alberta. Hector hang, 
B.A., Liberal leader and M.L.A. from Medicine Hat, had 
served as a school trustee and as principal of Regina's 
Collegiate Institute, the latter from.1906 to 1913. He 
HOCUS (POST ULOMm that stile Icondisii On gorerumei educa nion 
was not so serious as the Minister would have them be- 
lieve. The wredioratiion joc the imMenectoral ts tat Sud tiie 
level maintained by “the former thiberalssovernmente,; ior vo 
the level of the Saskatchewan government - fifty in {927,77 
—~ would solve most of the problems giving worry to Mr. 
Baker. Whatever was done, though; Local.control of ed-— 
ucational affairs must be continued. 
The government of the school belongs to the 
people whose children attend, who are vitally in- 25 
terested and closely connected with that school.... 


To block the passage of the Baker Bani sii e923), 


Mr. Lang moved an amendment that the Bill be not read, since 
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89 
it was unsound in principle. He charged that this scheme 
would unjustifiably interfere with the local control and 
management of the rural schools, substitute a centralized 
system for the existing democratic system, greatly in- 
crease the administrative machinery, violate the principle 
of provincial responsibility in education, and make for 
anluntair distribution.of maintenance eee 

the Consérvative.teader, AcA.MeGillivray, sitter 
congratulating the Minister for the “courage of his con- 
viction,™ opposed the abrogation of the power at the local 
disiercy, boardsvand the transier or that power ante the 
hands of the Minister and the Department of Education, 
which would follow, he believed, from the 1929 Baker pro- 
posal.» Hescould support a2 vscheme of United dicuricie, 
but only if the districts retained complete autonomy in ed- 
uUcational matters. Mr. Baker denied strongly the most ,.im- 
PORTANT Criticism brought against his proposal by the 
Opposition that session - that his Bill was undemocratic. 
The. Bid divided) the tume, Loins of nuhe  entine 
school system between these elected boards. It wag 
said that the Bill was not democratic. In what 
respect, he asked? Was it contrary to democracy 
that the people should elect two boards instead of 
one? The divisional board would engage and pay 
teachers. -The Local board would,Look after all 
property interests, as before. The,seneral board 
would determine the salary schedule. 
Mr. Baker's revamped Bill the next year did not 
satisfy the Opposition either. D.M. Duggan, M etdivte Aja 130m 


Fdmonton and new Conservative leader, moved an amendment 


to the new Bill which would see a committee appointed to 
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look at the whole problem of educational administration in 
rural Alberta. The new Liberal leader, J.1. Shaw, agreed 
im principle with “the ides of 4 committee, but instead of 
just representatives from the Department of Education, the 
Ael.AS atid the A.S.TTA.; he would ada 4 representative from 
the Department of Municipal Affairs and from each of the 


28 


political parties represented in the Assembly. Mr. Baker 


was accused of making educational reform a political issue 
rather Gham Someuhing Of comcerm yo all, recardleds of 
partisan bias. Citing Manitoba as an example, Mr. Lang 
Showed that only one large division had been formed in over 
a decade of permissive legislation, perhaps evidence of 

sie tailure of Lhe larger unit concepu. Nr. Duggan, strik— 
ing some consistency with the stand his party had taken 

the previous year, “held that the proposed larger divisions 


Should not be too large and control should not be too re- 
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mote. 

Mie debate S00n Game 10 an vend Sand a6 pbelore whe 
legislation was withdrawn by Mr. Baker before final reading 
was initiated. 


ine decision Of the Gabinet not to puch the, billy 
through was a sore disappointment; however, I was 
Confident thag ata 1upure Session Gis would be done. 
It 1s nov surprising thay my Leltlow ministers did 
not. tee. ae. Sspuronsiy Lie Ursency OL wie mecd 20r re— 
form of the system as°dad the-minister in Charge. 
Moreover, the great depression was upon us and the 
Government of Alberta was no more able to end it 
than any other government in Canada. There was much 
dissatisfaction; an election was in the offing; 
there was considerable opposition to the bill and so 
it was considered unwise to go ahead with it and it 
was withdrawn before ever going to Committee. Never- 
theless, I continued to preach the larger unit on 
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every possible occasion. 2° 


There was considerable support behind Mr. Baker's 
proposals, in spite of the intransigency of the Trustees! 
Association and the opposition parties in the Legislature. 
The U.F.A. Convention, for example, had expressed approval 
of “the =reformsby a “vote tor 206 ttol161eet theci192° Annual 
Convention, although the closeness of the vote must have 
given the party leadership some doubts about how far and 
how long any such new school legislation could be pushed.?! 
The leadership of the U.F.A. movement was almost solidly 
behind the new educational scheme, but the membership-at- 
large was not so enthusiastic. Most of the speakers at 
the convention were pro-larger unit, such as Mrs. R. Clarke 
Praser, a leader in the U.F.W.A.:3 

But it do not. think that “the school, organized 

as we have it, is meeting the interests of the people 
today. We are simply educating our people to go to 
the city. We cannot keep our young people in the 
rural schools where we ought to have them. What is 
the use of educating one little district in Alberta 
and letting many others go without education? We 
Should heve coual rignts for every child an this 
Province. Under this_system there will be no hard- 
Shap vO ary Gzstrict. 

The Alberta Teachers' Alliance also supported 
the Baker Bill-in principle. John W. Barnett, General 
Secretary—-Ireasurer of the Alliance, gave his reaction to 
tie secheme 1m 3 Letterst0: The Ug A. Share ta ee Chaer 
eriticism of the 1929 legislation was its hierarchical 
structure: there should be no General Board and no gen- 


eral taxing area. Rather, the Divisional Board, smaller 


in size than Mr. Baker had indicated, would be the govern- 
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ing body, able "to meet together and transact business and, 
generally, to direct regularly the administration of the 
Division, except it be at considerable expenditure of ef- 
fort and time of the members of the Board, with attendant 
heavy expense." fhe A.T.A. Magazine had editorially ad- 
vocated the large unit for several years, and the magazine 
continued to give its support. to the Minister. In an ed-— 
itorial of October, 1928, the editor wrote: 

It would appear that the Minister is tackling his 
problem in a careful and thorough manner and weighing 
the pros and cons of every alternative. The pos- 
sibilities of a really great advance, the most forward 
step that has yet been taken by any province in Canada 
along the line of administrative reform, is on the eve 
Of fultiiment .34 

Mr. Baker, Isidore Goresky writes, was “embitter- 

ed and exhausted" after his three year struggle to enact 
the larger unit legislation. ° Perren Baker, other prom- 
inent leaders of the U.F.A. movement, and educationists 
generally, believed that the legislation for the larger 
school unit was essential to solve the problems of rural 
education. But the U.F.A. Government, in power through= 
CUt ea ditiicult decade, would Hot gamble on the conuro— 
versial Baker Bill. Mr. Brownlee himself had apparently 
arrived at the point where only economically sound moves 
could be taken. Perhaps this classic statement shows part 
of the premier's motivation: 


If I only knew what the price of wheat was going 
to be, I'd know what to do. 


Premier Brownlee was not willing, he announced 


to the House, to see his government "ride rough shod 
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Over the views of the people of this Province." 

We believe that there is a general feeling that 
there could be certain reforms in our educational 
system. We are anxious to draw the need of these re- 
forms «to the attentron ofi-the people.3/ 

Mr. Baker must have been heartened by the fav- 
ourable response to his proposal from educational leaders 
across the Dominion and in the United States. Dr. George 
Weir at the Univensity of British, Columbia, praised Mr. 
Baker fors“supplying an unique type of Leadership from a 
source from which leadership should naturally emanate"; 

Dr. Walter Murray, president of the University of Saskatch- 
ewan, saw such great merit in the Baker proposals “that 
every friend of Education will rejoice when you have car- 
ried them into effect and shown Canada how to transform its 
rural education"; and Dr. George Works at the Una versity 
of Chicago, congratulated the Minister, “on the excellent 
form in which you have stated your problem and its sol- 
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Via eval aM 


Outcome 

Five years later, legislation was enacted to 
realize the largér unit for educational administration in 
the province. Mr. Aberhart, ihe mew Premier cad Minilever 
of Education, presented the School Divisions Act to the 
first session of the new Legislative Assembly in the fall 
Of 1935. Unlike Mr. Baker’s) 1930 Bill, the Abverhary 
legislation made no provision Tf OM DilebiSti tess or Webes) am 
local areas, and within three years, rural Alberta had been 


organized into fifty-six school @ivisions.>7 Dr. Swift 
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94 
explains the Seemingly effortless success of Mr. Aber-—- 
hart's Government in legislating these measures: 


; ---Mr. Aberhart, and those who worked with hin, 
did continue to pursue ideas already accepted and 
supported by Mu. Bakerietihe fact Gis that “conditions 
existing in 1935 were so different that an entirely 
new set of circumstances prevailed. Mr. Aberhart 
was elected because of his Social Credit doctrine, 
as @ financial Messiah to icure’ the ailsvor the 
depression and various other evils. He received a 
tremendous mandate. The fact that his platform, 
or that of the party, included some educational 
reforms, was not really paid much attention to by 
the electorate. Nevertheless there they were and 
were taken to be part of the mandate. They were 
proceeded With in circumstances such that. even 
though unpopular in a great many quarters (I at- 
tended some school division organization meetings 
and know from first hand) the Government was safe, 
almost revered, for entirely different reasons, 
and hence could push ahead. 40 


An earlier and less spectacular outcome of the 
struggle for the larger unit was the establishment of two 
experimental larger units in Alberta - Turner Valley in 
1928 and Berry Creek in 1933. These experimental units 
"helped prepare the way for a new kind of district organ- 
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Ire alo i. In both areas there had been a complete break- 
down of the education system, and the Department of Ed- 
ucation was faced with the task of overcoming the particu- 
lax’ problems’ faced im each of the areas. In Turner Valley 
the great influx of) 011) workers? and their Damilives: arter 
the 1928 oi] strike caused @ wremendous' increase invthe 
school population without an appreciable increase in either 
local tax revenues or provincial grants: 
| Faced with an almost impossible situation the 
trustees’ in all districts in the oil field resigned 
en masse and the whole area was placed under the ad- 


ministrative direction of the resident inspector as 
official trustee: 
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In the Hanna area of the province —- hard hit 
by the drought conditions of the depression years, - the 
Berry Creek School District, under the administration of 
an inspector as official trustee, was formed in 1933. 
Here, bitter agricultural conditions combined with low 
Market prices to drive the people off the land. ‘The de— 
population forced the closure of many schools in this 
southern region.” Jean Burnet, 10 her study of the Hanna 
area, ~* writes of the success of the Berry Creek Division: 


-..the Department of Education set up a large 
unit as an experiment. The region chosen was in 
the Hanna Inspectorate, south of the town of Hanna, 
Of sixty-seven school districts brought into the 
unit, only twenty-one had been able to operate. The 
financial success of the scheme, was immediate. For 
tne districs involved, the cost of Operation of 
schools for the fiscal year 1933, during which the 
new program was in effect for only the last four 
months, was $37,000. Im 1934 the cost, inciuding 
extraordinary expenses LOmyime movie On Schools 
and the setting up of dormitories, was $23,395. The 
estimate for 1935 was $271,000.45 


The success of these two experimental divisions in Alberta, 
Saded Go tie Success Of The division sormed aim nerteh— 
pouring Brigich Columbia, im ieeera paved the way for the 
eventual realization of Mr. Baker's dream for reorganizing 
rural education in Alberta. 


The three experiments in adapting administrative 
structure to local conditions proved their worth in 
Alberta and British Columbia Within a@ very short 
time and demonstrated the improvements in effective-— 
ness and efficiency which could be made. The success 
of these experiments did not immediately convince 
all the people and thus none of the governments in 
the four western provinces felt they could risk 
their political future by putting the new type of 
organization in a by Stietubory decree on a 
province-wide basis. 
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Thus, Alberta became a leader in the reorgan- 
ization of rural education. The writer believes that the 
promotion of educational reform by Mr. Baker and his sup- 
porters within the U.F.A. must have speeded public accep- 


tance of the changes when they finally appeared. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The writer believes that this thesis has doc— 
umented the contribution made to education in Alberta by 
Bevren baker during his tenure as Miniester ot Education. 
Education was the portfolio Mr. Baker had expressed his 
bGpeterence Tor, and this thesis Nas demonstrated, Mr. 
BaweimVe, OMe sf Onn) atid AC iia Lb OMmebelial tot metre 1s comce t hom 
in the province. The one piece of legislation which might 
have been his crowning achievement, the larger school unit, 
didnot come during Mr. Baker's term of office. Mr. Baker 
believed in both the desirability and inevitability of the 
Baker Bill, but was unable to overcome the inertia and fear 
of an old and tired administration which by 1929 was ringed 
with trouble and shot through with discouragement. 

Mr. Baker and his fellow Ministers have been ac-— 
cused of Losing faith in the destiny of the agrarian, dream 
Hom. one. food, Jute ao) be, budl th yom ube. praia eo. Perhaps some 
of his fellow Ministers had given up hope for a bright 
Euaice. wee lou Jie) Baker. We ied ever ecm aeg Ge 1 OMaic yy for, 
utopian. He joined the U.F.A. to secure a better economic 
Giese Om umee Li, varia ie) ot el Lowe awmetes sie entered DOL Tics 
when he realized that the traditional parties could not 
respond be the meeds of the asnicuiiugalveto Ate ne soe 
came a Cabinet Minister he served with the same scrupulous- 


ness which he applied to every aspect of his life. He re- 
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fused to allow the schools to be used as vehicles for any 
particular ideology, even when his supporters demanded 
this of him. Mr. Baker would not allow schools in his 
charge to hold back the inevitable: that is, the dis- 
appearance of the small farm, and the rapid urbanization 
of an increasingly technological society. As a result, 
his tenure as Minister of Education was not marked by any 
Significant, deviant educational innovation. He carried 
on with the pattern set by his predecessors: compromise, 
encouragement, initiative and promotion. The nietory or 
education in Alberta, at least until 1935, was an evolving 
progression of one small development following another. 
Educational direction was set as early as Premier Ruther- 
ford; Mr. Baker did little to remake or change educational 
aims or darectlon. 

If the Minister had responded to the wishes of 
the articulate intelligentsia within his movement, the 
idealists @nd visionaries like Irene Parlby, Walitam Irvine 
end l.V. Macklin, the fourteen years or USP IA. power michs 
have been vastly different, at least in education. These 
leaders, part of a significant minority, had their minds 
Set on the buiidines of a mew Social order in Western Canada. 
Fulfilment of their dreams was frustrated by the cautious 
Baker and the politically astute Brownlee. It was partly 
for this reason that these reformers were so willing to 
throw aside the U.F.A. and rush into the emerging socialist 


party, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, in the 
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Nevertheless, the educational promotion done by 
William Irvine, I.V. Macklin, Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Parlby and 
others, helped prepare the people of Alberta for the coming 
of progressive education after 1935. The ramifications of 
the U.F.A. upon progressive education in Alberta still need 
to be shown, but many of the reforms £0 be introduced after 
the U.F.A. had faded ignominiously into history, were first 
introduced and sponsored by this farmer movement. Thus, 
this Wriver believes that the U.E.A. leit a2 @efinite mark 


on the educational 'system of this province. 
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FOOTNOTES 


‘her. Baker's "Reminiscences" have not as yet been 
published. When published, they will have only limited, 
private circulation. 


Tp: 


>For publication information, see the bibliography. 


“Por a list of these theses, please consult the 
biubliosraphy. 


For publicatzon Information On iiese and lore: 
books please consult the bibliography. 
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CHAPTER II 
FOOTNOTES 


1 
haG.. Thomas, “The Liberal ESCUy gil ALUGria, Os» 32- 


“Ibid., pp. 81-83. Rutherford's later career in- 
cluded bis tenure as Chaacellor of the University of Alberta. 
Worle Chancellor, the Senate of the University refused to 
bestow on Mr. William Aberhart, premier of Alberta, 1935-1943, 
an honorary degree. Because of illness, Mr. Rutherford was not 
able to preside over the Senate meetings: which were the cause 
of much embarrassment to Alberta's premier. 


Tae eon 


“Wo. Morton, MierProsréessive (PartyrimrCaneda, Gp. &. 


Paul Pian, Lie iererian hevoly maeWVespern 
Canada, p. 43. 


Sagas mene aie 


'Thia., p- 102. On that same page, Sharp writes: 
"The League prepared the ground for the seeds of political 
revolt which flowered in the Progressive movement. Western 
farmers were reached by the gospel of political action and 
UAGOCtTring Led pin tie lMeeessi uy vot Gz rouppaction.™ 


8 


Irom OMe s 790 Ue eCl uy Oe Oe. 


*Tsidore Goresky, "The Beginning and Growth of 
the Alberta Education System," 1944, pp. 92-96. Separate 
Schools Mist ,orsanize Willin Thewconiines ina puplic school 
Ga etriciea pio, wnese pschools, tne Tact very OL Loe dey iay ve 
used for religious instruction, religious holidays may be 
observed, and Catholic parents may direct their taxes to 
their own schools. 


yon the closing of the Camrose Normal School in 
1938, Principal Haverstock's remarks paid tribute to Mr. 
Smith. "The Camrose Normal School has stood all these years 
as a monument to one man and his endeavor on behalf of Camrose 
and the cause of education in this province - the Honorable 
George P. Smith." George Mann, "Alberta Normal Schools: A 
Descriptive Study of Their Development, 1905--to 1945," M.Hd. 


miesic, 1961, PD» 163) 
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4 
. John W. Chalmers, Teachers of the Foothills 
Provinces, ppl Se-7o- ees 


T2 
isk K.M. MacNab, "A History of the Alberta Teachers! 
Association," unpublished M.A. bhesis,, (949, De Os 


13Dr, W.H. Swift, in his letter of November 13, 
1968. He also writes: "Much of J.W. Barnett's time was 
taken up in recruiting members under the voluntary system. 


He found much opposition and apathy among the ranks of the 
teachers." (My emphases). | 


4D n, A..F. Deverell, University of Saskatchewan, 
Writes: "My uncle (George P. Smith) had in mind a vast 
program of educational reform which encompassed. consolidation 
for high schools, much higher provincial grants improved 
teacher preparation and salaries. But the farmers came and 
Weard him and remained silient and voved for better roade. 
(August 173, 1968) 


ot 1918, under J.R. Boyle, the minimum salary 
was set at $840.00. This was one of the many changes made 
in the Ordinance of that year. Even this figure would 
prove too optimistic in the years ahead. 


18 tom We Chelmers 00. "Clie, UU. 59: 


ltsidore COmeci yi OOemedsy tr ama do 


Teese oe Mee Roeh 


l9tpid., p. 99. 


20 sonn WM. MacHkachran, “History of Education an 
Alberta," Canada and Its Provinces, volume XX, p. AG. 
The Department of Agriculture was also liberal in its grants 
for farm educational endeavors. In the early years of its 
exietbence the UsreA. received a “substantial ereanu™ trom 
the Liberal government. This is ironical considering later 
developments. N.F. Priestley and E.B. Swindlehurst, Furrows, 


Faith and Fellowship, p. 33. 
2ltpid., p- 485-486. 


Mei! OMA Ss MODs TCl Were bear 


23tn his doctoral theses, "The Large Units of 
School Administration in Alberta," University of Oregon, 1951; 
J.C. Jonason lists these advantages of the small school dis- 
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@ 
43.0. MacHachran, Op s=cit., p. 499. 


ex Tassten on Oo” 


oe? Fat ee 
Maisie Emery Cook, Memories of a Pioneer School- 


eal 


teacher, 0. bo(-. Another andieatiomoor she hardships faced 


inspector in the Red Deer District in 1909. The major needs 
Of ther sechool are,"the operation,or the schools form aytuul 
ten month year and not merely for short terms; qualified 
teachers who would remain in the profession instead of per- 
mit holders and transients; a more practical course af 
Suudyoand a More practical program of, teacier reine: 
betier roads and, improved transportabion; “more money;_ sand 
More energetic and zealous attention of citizens and ed— 
UcGavors to the rural schools." No mean list, 10 sayeune 
Measte ~Quoued from C.. Phaillape, (Mic Developmenn. or 
Education in Canada, p. 231. ra ah 


2lNorman Priestley and Edward Swindlehurst, 
HarEows, Waithvand.Vell owshipy Bese /s. shi lher Premier huvier— 
ford did not clarify the difference between an education in 
azercnliure, received throuzh: the university, aud, auuraining 
invagsriculture, obtained after 1913 in the agricultural 
Schoolstapary from the university; or by 1943, Mr. Rutherford 
hevane Lety poliacies, Laberal policy concernins s2riculitucal 
education (or training) had taken a new direction. 


207 a. Thomas, op. cit., p. 150. The curriculum of 
twiese schools was carefully Paid -oun:, “. tne. peachime of 
Practical and scientiltic Farming, Nnousehola.cconomy, aud 
demestic science.” 


“Quoted in the Camrose Canadian, April 16, 1920. 


3°Tsidore Goreskys. Op. Cit.s Pp. 2]. 


2iipid- sap. 102. 


32aiberta, Department of Hducation, Annual Report, 
HILO, Dia DR 


333. R. Walker, “Public Secondary Education in 
Alberta: Organization and Curriculum, 1889=05 a5." Oem Near 
The hope to introduce a special rural curriculum into the 
consolidated school was not fulfilled, according to Dr. 


Walker. 


34p 1. McCall, "A History of the Rural High School 
ied perta, Sp. 14. 
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3'pr, G.5. Lord, letter; dated June 14, 1969. 
John Charyk describes some of the problems faced by the 
Department of Education, Dr. Lord, and his contemporaries: 
"The pioneers of the West had come from eastern Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States: they were resolved 
that their tradition of combined order and freedom should 
not be lost and they knew that one of the best means of in- 
stilling the immigrant with these objectives was to teach 
him the English language. Fortunately the majority of im- 
migrants were qually keen to learn it, knowing that with- 
out it they would be at a disadvantage. Yet many of them 
loved their mother tongues and decided to retain them. The 
problem was further complicated by the presence of French 
who felt that the history of their ancestors in Canada put 
their language in a different light from those of the other 
non-English speaking peoples. In spite of these difficulties 
the majority of immigrants planned to provide their children 
With an education...." The little Whive Schoolhouse, 
Saskatoon, The Western Producer, 1966, p. 1.° The policy of 
the Liberal government with regards to the schooling of 
CUUnLe £roups was, Can. Phaklips Claims, “Avent y successmuig.' 
(Ode webinar ye seule 


SoG cores Mann, “Alberta Normal Schools: A Des-— 
Cripuive otwaay Of their Development, 1905 to 17o45.™ po 242. 


2Iaeorge Mann, “Alberta Normal Schools; A Des- 
criptive Study of their Development, 1905 to 1945," un- 
published M.Ed. thesis, University of Alberta, 19671, p. 26. 


40mne A.T.A. Magazine, March, 1923, p. 19. 


41 sonn M. MacHachran, op. cit., p. 490. 


4eH6n, G.P. Smith, quoted in the Camrose Canadian, 
Pimreday, OULy oly Loos Peed 


43 alberta, Department of Education, Annual Report, 
1921. ra acute te en oe 


— A4ono¢ed by Dr. Walter Johns in "These Sixty 
Years," an address to the Jubilee Convocation of the Univer- 


sity of Alberta, May 13, 1968. 
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UO asee V. Cormack, Perennials and Politics, 
Dawe his Organi Zetlon 1 eid Rischive VoOdavelnmnid:s 
rural areas of the province. 


465 B. Walker, =0p. -Cita geo. 6. 


CHAPTER III 
FOOTNOTES 
1 
Watton EvOepi, Henry Wise Wood- of Alverta, ». B2% 


Z , 
| o.M. Lipset gives this explanation in the in- 
troduction to Agrarian Socialism, p. xiv. 


Hor oR cs Reta) deat mena eo re the Ula ie 
taped interview. 


Awe. Morton, The Progressive Party in Canada; 


°W.K. Rolph, Henry Wise Wood of Alberta, p. 50. 


Orr te MOESVO I =O ie ttatey Orem tl oye 


‘as late as 1918, eight of the nineteen executive 
Members of- “bier UA. were U.o. (born, shbudt..p.a fo 


OWeK. ROL; TOOsC bas, Oem yo. 


"There is a vast literature on the meaning and 
place of the frontier in Western development. The classic 
expr eso OM Onruuile Wnhesle ie Ned. iurmer S, lnerir on vvor 
in American History, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1907. 


een. Clark, The Developing Canadian Community, 
peeeie. 


pilin mace McPherson, Democracy 1m Albertas social 
Credit, and the Party Sysvem, pp. 68 


1eBarbara Vie Cormack herein aterand) PoliGweew Dane ie. 


VSteides pe 73. 


ad. Mortons “Ihe, Social Piitesophy ol tenry Wise 
Wood, the Canadian Agrarian Leader," Agricultural History, 
(OR Nems, rene oleae 


\Smor a time, William Irvine edited the paper 
which was accepted as the organ of the U.F.A., The 
Western Independent, 1919 to 1920. 


Ornterview with Hon. R.G. Heid, last. premier of 
the U.F.A. government in Alberta. 
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Wits is difficult to know how popular Premier 
Stewart was with the rural people of Alberta. Himself a 
farmer, he was not opposed personally in the 1921 election. 
Yet he took a strong stand against Wood's group government 
idea. Former Premier Reid, in a taped interview, offers 
the recollection that the Liberal premier's popularity had 
declined by une time or thas election: 


"hele. “tlidwald, “nae Heeteremeta tenty i Gee 26a. 


as early as 1916, the U.P.A. put inte words 
their dissatisfaction with the existing political and econ-— 
omic establishment:"...parliament is becoming more and more 
Uicer wie Cirecy Ini luence Of indveyrial, tineme tal ime 
transportation interests, represented by men of wealth in 
Pinegneial and andustrial centres." “WK. Rolpa, Henry Wise 
Wood Ol Vlberia, pe) D0). 


BON. Morton explains this as follows: Because 
of its federal successes the farmers' movements lost some 
of their "militant sectionalism". To preserve this mili- 
tancy -— thought to be worthwhile - the farmers moved into 
provincial politics, where they made but little impact. 
THUS. Ove LVlLCime Cael erroris, @tley Loch evilemneceama cr 
Opportunity to promote change, and ceased to have reason 
for their existence. 


-lw.K. Rolph, op. cit., p. 188. 


een i. Morton Butri ties pars Of Die cause 10 
dissension within the federal progressivist ranks to the 
~ereonealivy Clash between TA. Crerar amc. 00d. Lie 
ehacsh supposedly “arose irom Crerar receiving the Cabinet 
appointment from Robert Borden, and Wood going without. 

Rolph does not interpret events in this way. (See W.L. 
WMGOrerom. “The Soctal Philosophy of Henry Wise Wood, lie 
Canadian Agrarian Leader,"™) Agricultural History, 1946, p.115. 


=a NiGwenckry OVA er he | 10e BeOs 


24tbid., p. 267. Morton, p. 157, pays credit as 
well to the progressive group for (1) having the Crow's 
Nest rates restored, and (2) getting the Wheat Board re- 
established. 


oo Dean McHenry records:"...the (U.F.0.) govern- 
ment proceeded to bring Ontario up to date in social leg- 
islation, to éxtend rural electrification under the prov- 
incially owned hydroelectric system, and to achieve other 
modest reforms." The Third Worce in Canada, p. 2. 
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2 
OWL. Morton, Manitoba — BOLE VOR a oar 


“I Premier Bracken remained head of the Labour- 
Progressive party until W942. At that time he accepted the 
leadership of the Conservative Party of Canada, significantly 
relabeled "Progressive-Conservative" by his wish. 


2 
Owed. Morton, The Progressive Party in Canada, 


scar s/h es 


Inne Co-operative (or Group) government of 
Premier Anderson, which came to power in Saskatchewan in 
1929, was not a farmers' government in the strict usage of 
the, word. it wasia coalition with a preponderance of “Con— 
Serva I wes's 


3°Dean Metenry, Op. Cli. , De 1a. 
2tpid., p. 15. 


>“Vvargaret Ormsby, “The United Farmers of British 
Columbia - an Abortive Third Party Movement," British 
Columbia Historical Review, vol. 17-18, 1953-1954, p.73. 


Sale. 


34 aythur R. Ford treats this matter somewhat 
differently. Morton has Wood turned down; Ford has Wood 
refusing the appointment. oee Fords “Some Notes on the 
Formation of Union Government in 1917, "Canadian Historical 
Review, 41988, wer 36se 


SWE. Morton, The Progressive Panty an Canada, 
Winner. 


SO tar aeopeeeoas oe 
3’Tpid., p. 286. 


35y B, Priestley and E.B. Swindlehurst, Furrows, 
Faith, and Fellowship, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER IV 


FOOTNOTES 
1 
Convention Minutes, U.F.A. Convention, 1921, pl. 4. 


' “The resolutions brought before: the U.F. A.) Con— 
vention by the Educational Committee did not preclude various 
locals from bringing their own educational resolutions before 
the farmers... 9 This was. ‘the case leach year. 


\ 

*Minutes, U.P.A. Convention, 1934, p. 14. Re- 
solutions calling for less emphasis placed on examinations, 
and removing academic obstacles such as a foreign language 
requirement were intended to extend educational opportunity 
as Well. cect. V eMackian, Wetudyy of. Languaces, in Hien 
echoole.e) Whe. Un BA... Sule gn WOO Da. gle: 


“Toes oo the 


At the 1934 Convention, the Wetaskiwin local 
presented the following resolution (Minutes, p. 75): Be it 
resolved that our education system should be so transformed 
to direct the thought of our young people along co-operative 
lines rather than along the lines of an outworn competative 
tradition, and we call upon the Alberta government for 
actiOn. 17 accordance with this principle.) One mecolumion 
carried. 


Tinaey, p.- 14. The Macklin Committee was re- 


lentless in its bid to change the bias of the secondary 
curriculum. . For example, in 1930, Me. Macklian, wrotes: "io 
make room for new material on the course, we suggest that a 
subject such as trigonometry could be made optional, and that 
the farm youth who failed to study that subject would not in 
consequence suffer any serious handicap in his adult life. 
The provpilem which will ‘contmont) the citizens of) tomorrows wa ll 
now be Solved iby higher mathematics so" much as by altha ghter 
Ouvplook on life, and we belléve that a study of co-operation 
does give a higher outlook and a better principle for the 
equitable working out of our economic affairs. “Report of 
Fducational Committee to the Anhuel Convention," Whe U.rwA. 


Mpriler., “TOS047 piite. 


rece Macklin, “From the Warmers' standpoint in 
193 36% oi( Being... G1sciiss1 On, Ol, Some of the subjects. dealt 
with by the 1933 U.F.A. Convention), pamphlet, Glenbow 
Foundation Archives, Calgary. 


CHa Irene Parlby, “Creative Education," Minutes 
of the U.F.W.A. Convention, Glenbow Foundation, Calgary. 
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20bid./_1925,.0. 44. 


Udine Irene 'Parlby, “Some Sehools im “thé Old lands," 
The U.F.A., September 16, 1929, p. 8. Thirty years earlier, 
American Agrarians were expressing similar ODjFeCTLOnS si as 
rural education was unimaginative and Lrrelevanty, wat 16 
dealt too much with books and too little with life, ~has 1s 
educated away from the counury and toward the city, and that 
only a massive infusion of agricultural studies could save 


it from complete decay." L.A. Cremin, The Transformation 
Of une ts chog ly, sp. 43. 


'IBarpara Villy Cormack, Perennials and Politics, 


fOpete elds 


2 
: Henes Macphail, “Education as the Basis of the 
New Social bide," (An address ta the U.F.A. Annual Convention), 
DEEVG wall Ge eehoee ys iit le [ve 


Bireaee Barretu, “The hural Hilementary school, “Tine 
UsKIA., November iiss V192S 9 hose so). 


l4tbida., p. 10. 


1g, Margaret Gunn, “President's Address,” U.r.W.A. 
Convention Reports, January 1926, p. 5. (Courtesy Glenbow 
Foundation Archives.) 


lorbid., p. 19. 


Van address to the 1926 Trustees' Convention, 
reporveds imide AWA. Magazane,® Manch O2/49%. S.~ “nis 


question is also discusséd in Chapter One. 


1e personal interview with Mr. Baker in Vancouver, 
June, 1969. In his "Reminisences," now being written, Mr. 
Baker has written: "Stern reality was asserting itself over 
the dream of governments which had pictured a prosperous 
happy family on every half-section. So in our county, as in 
all the southern wheat area from Manitoba all the way to the 
Rockies, one by one the homes of the original settlers were 
disappearing... .And.in most instances, not even a hole in the 
ground to mark the spot where hope had once flourished. 

Sia, cncugh sobbed of Ite staple and outhousec, 
the deserted school stood on its knoll, a lonely landmark ~ 
seen for miles around; a melancholy symbol of more populous 
days when it had been the center of a spirited community. 


197 etter from Hon. Perren Baker, October 23, 1968. 
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20 
C.B. McPherson, Democracy in Alberta. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson records: "The premier [Brownlee] Showed himself 
fully aware of and content with the Implications of cCabines 
government." (».77) 


et iheees peo: 


eigen 


cP Teens ptlecee 


Che fespondenee trom Mr, d.b. Cook, Eamonton, 
formerly an active member and leader in the U.F.A. movement. 
(December 31, 1968) 


“Report of speech given by H.W. Wood to the 1932 
Annual Convention of the U.F.A., The U.F.A., March 7, 1932, 
De 4 


Connon Minutes, U.P.A. Annual Convention, 
Ress Oe Wie 


“'Tbid., 1928, p. 152. 


2 OF cmaenh ion Minutes, U.F.W.A. Annual Convention, 
January, 1929, pp. 10-16. The first Institute of Co-op- 
eration was organized in 1928, upon "receipt by the Province 
[am reality, the Department of Agriculture ]|.of,the sum. of 
$112,000 from the unclaimed residue of the disbanded Wheat 
Board.monies." .The Us FeAl. , July 3.01928. © Mir.) Hoadl ey,. who 
received the money for his Department, and this work, from 
the Wheat Board Monies fund, was hopeful about the spread of 
ideas in co-operation throughout the schools: “Education of 
this type would be given in the schools of the Province and 
would become a part of the curricula in the same way as 
history and arithmetic.” 101d.) pb. 7. 


ene), Patterson, “The hstabiishttent of Progressive 
Beauceblon in Alberta, pp. 50% 


30R .§. Patterson, op. cit., p. 69; B.E. Walker, 
"Public secondary HGucation Iki pertays. 0p. oo. 


31R.g. Patterson, op. cit., p. 69. Mr. Baker, in 
personal interview, denied that this new practice was a re- 
sult of his efforts to initiate a different approach. Cur- 
riculum revision committees, he claimed, were at work con- 
finueliy, usuelly imdependent of the: Department. The writer 
tends to see Mr. Baker's side on this. There is the contin- 
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Bl cont. 1t3 
uing tendency to forget the ever-present 
pragmatism of these men in government, and to see 
evidence of idealism at work. Such was seldom the case, 
at-leasu in Mr. Baker's Department. 


Ce ook ’ 
3 William Irvine, The Farmers an) Mola Giles, 


pp. 38-39. 


. 33h,etter to Hon. Perren Baker, February 19, 1929, 
all the Welter’ Ss possession. Mr. Baker confirmed, an an— 
terview, his intention to, have preserved the one-room school 
for use by the elementary grades. 


STR eport of the Education Committee,” Convention 
iMinuves, U.r. Wer Convenwion,, (932, po. (9-24. 


2 Se¢6 especially... “school wArteiT Ss ie Naniuope,. 

Grain Growers' Guide, November 10,1920. 
36 : 
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3Ty Lp, ampere ne Parter Vi aol GOs. alae 
Giaim Growers! Guide, July (,. 13205oaoyns 


355 kB. Wal Ker ,e 0/9. iCint,urp. 290. (ilitemeinas Gai— 
creasing pressure within the U.F.A. Annual Convention to 
liciwerr ie curriculum an the Secondary (school so Worex= 
ample, tag tlie S929 Conv én tan. the Nantom alcca lise fouvh 
pide resolutron, which subsequently “was canrived: "That the 
tigi school curriculum be reduced eimier by eocenine uine 
number of subjects or the ground covered in them so that 
the work can be covered by -the-averace puprl-in-t our-years." 
Convention Nimes, Uy Mews Annual (Conver mionm, oc. O70. 


JT pid yp. 150: 


40 p Clipping trom vane Caleary Merald, Auguei. | [, 
1928, among the Hoadley papers at the Glenbow Foundation. 


Pips Macklin, “Study of Lenguages an High 
Schoo lbs uy Tie He. hay Januar yey, M929), ali 


Aethid., p. 12- 


43, sidore Goréesky Micund ethat “whe ws ecnera ly 7 cidemcy 
from 1920 to 1935 was towards a reduction of grants" (in 
education). "The Beginning and Growth of the Alberta School 
System," M.Ed. thesis, 1944, p. 126. 
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nes Macklin, "From a Farmers' Standpoint in 


1933," pamphlet, ‘Macklin papers, Glenbow Foundation Archives, 
Calgary. 


* tne ATA. Magavine, May 26, 1926, po. 15, 16% 
iil the first rural municipal school in the West, Miniota in 
Manitoba, equality of taxation was practiced:"...every 
child must have an equal opportunity to attend school re- 
gularly throughout the year and must have an equal op- 
portunity to attend high school when he is OBC), iLO Lisi. 
eee By Their Schools," The Country Guide, August 1931, 
(oy Wor 


NOT ea da Sa ay 


tI this information is contained in the record of 
the Annual Convention, Courtesy Glenbow Foundation Archives, 
Calgary. 
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Correspondence from Mr. Baker, October 23, 1968. 


* Barbara Ve Cormack, Perennials and, Politics. p. 
68. Inspector of schools George Gorman, before the Alberta 
Trustees in 1926, offered similar sentiments:"The duties be- 
longing to farm life develop industry and dependability; 
association with nature paves the way for the study of lit- 
erature, science, and art....Country life and environment 
Steadies, vitalizes, and stabalizes the race, and keeps it 
eave.) The ana iNagazine,, March) |927,5 ose: 

2°W.B. Mann, Sect, Cult and Church in Alberta, 
p. 157. Once again we witness the dualism within the 
farmers' movement. On the one hand, as Mann points out, 
there is the fundamentalist - agrarian ideology, among the 
membership at large, 1. would appear. On the ovver and, 
tie Us. oA. especially at Leadership Level, contained a 
Sigable wrowe 01 liberal relisivonvstse: of the socral gosper 
type. This writer suspects that the former element made an 
easy transfer to Mr. Aberhart's legions; the latter found 
a home ian. the C.C.2. Among thie latierm 2roup would surely 
be found Norman Lambert, writer for the Grain Growers' Guide, 
He writes, “There has never been anything in the history of 
Canadian politics quite so national or unmistakably pro- 
gressive in character as the present agrarian movement.... 
Tt represents the bursting into bloom of those seeds of 1ib-— 
erty and freedom, so antagonistic and unfriendly to the 
arerogany Control of specaal privilege." | duly i,_ 1920, pe Ci. 


2 moe a CrLSscussi10n of tals “Trontier thesis’ sce 
Srarticle in Nationalism in Canadas ©o.D. Clerk, “The Devy— 
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eloping Canadian Community," pp. 208+. 
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2? A omes Macphail, “Education as the Basis of the 
New Social Order," "ThevU.Wity, March 23, 1927, p- 6- 


> 3Mi nutes of the Edgerton Local, 1927, inthe 
UFLA. papers, Provincial Archives, Edmonton. 
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Hon. Perren Baker, “Reminiscences", unpublished 
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CHAPTER V 
FOOTNOTES 


1 
Letter trom J:F. Lymburn; 6.6.;"Octover 76> 1968. 


“Thids 


Letters tcom Mr and Mrs... Cook, Decemper 31, 
1968. In actuality, Mr. Baker is not a relatively tall man - 
perhaps 5'8". 


; snare Mr. Cook contacted Mr. A.G. Campbell, Mr. 
Baker!S lite-long inmiend, forrihas.- information. 


? Interview with Chester A. Ronning in Camrose, 
wune 20, 1966. Dr. Ronning, 4 left—wing U.. AS member was 
surely disappointed at the reticence of the government to act 
more effectively to cure the depression, and the accompanying 
educational problems. 


Oe seiseie E. Baker, "Reminiscences". This writer 
sees both views as valid. The heavy responsibilities of 
political office had a sobering effect on this "peaceful 
repel, 


‘Letter from Hon. Mr. Baker, November 14, 1968. 
The aniormation about Mr. Baker's: beginnings came from person— 
al interview. There is some confusion as, to the) year Mr. 
Baker arrived at Nemiskamin. He mentioned 1909 in the inter- 
Vbews in hie Reminascences 19 )/071s the dale eiven. oA. 
McKerricher gives the date as 1910 in his A,T.A. Magazine 
article introducing the new Minister of Hducation’. 


een Baker, -— “Reminiscences,” unpublished. 


The 


Tata 


Me [Mr. Baker] was chairman of the school board 
fat Nemiskamin] for three years and also served three years 
On ce MMnLci peal Council.” "Dla. Mekerricier Mou iNew 
Winteter of Bducation,"” “Tie Ags. Magazine, iget. 


ler etter from Hon. Perren Baker, November 14, 1968. 
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Dp, owiet's recollection ot aU. A. convention 
/ is valuable: "At the U.F.A. convention there was a re- 
solution urging “that the schools be used, through an approp- 
riate text or course, to promote the idea of co-operation, 
that is in the sense of the development of co-operatives, 
which the U.F.A. organization, not the political party, was 
Sponsoring and promoting. Mr. Baker spoke against the re- 
solution stating that the schools should not be used to pro- 
Hoes “our pecwliarephivosopiy.” 8A "delesate oo fected to the 
U.F.A. philosophy being called "peculiar." Mr. Baker ex- 
plained with great politeness the different meanings of the 
Word “peculiar” and that he was not using it in “any invidious 
sense." Mr. Baker was an extremely clear and precise speak-— 
er With a very tind appreciation or the miceties of words." 
Letter from Dr. Swift, November 13, 1968. One of the few 
times Mr. Baker openly promoted the principle of co-operation 
was in trying to sell the idea of the small school districts 
co-operating for the betterment of education im Alberta. 

"We must do for education what has been done for marketing." 
Tne Unie bp ehuery 2nd, 1920 i C20. 


16s6n. Perren He Baker, Tite Place of Nducation 
Meithe Tare -of the Community,” The Usr.A., September 1, 1922, 
pb. 4. 


Wheres 


ered igh School sineniperta, puylisned Dy 


eualormty of Hoteapernen paker, 1930, 200. 


\Jhetter from Mr. Baker, November 14, 1968, and 
personal inverview.s It was only the considerable pressure, 
brought to bear upon the cautious government by the irate 
citizens of Camrose, which saved that anstitutiom for sev- 
eralamore years. In his letter of July 1, 1969, Dre. Moluon 
lazerse, tires: Dean of the Faculty of Education at, the 
University of Alberta, mentions that Mr. Baker was anxious 
+0. five, the university responsibility for teacher training. 
"Mr. Baker believed that teachers-in-training should be 
tracned to dovcertain things in-%ne classroom So ecrrectively 
that they would ‘earn their money' when they had accepted 
their first schools." See also George Mann, "Alberta Normal 
Sehools:© A Descriptive Study of Their Development, 1905 10 
{O45 5 Ne UME BES), 819116; p= * 1595 he governmenw™ thwarted) in ius 
atbempuebe Close. Camrose Normal in 1932, closed Edmonton 
Normal the next year. The latter’was' to soon reopen for a 
fined, briek*periedeor operation. 


2Ounddress of .thesHons Rerrven Baker;oMinister of 
Education," (to the Alberta Teachers! Convention), The 
A.T.A. Magazine, dune 19225 ps lb. Une Minister, On one 
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20 cont. 

ok occassion at least, discouraged vocational 
training: “The teacher would do well not to trouble herself 
over-much with vocational training. Even though every child 
Were Z2Verna professionvoritraderthere would’still be un= 
employment. The task of the schools today remained as it 
had been =““toleducate! persons. ULetithée schools Send) out 
pupils into the world with some appreciation of the con- 
ditions in which they would have to live, with some degree 
of Christian and moral earnestness, and all would be well. 
Vocational training would come as it was needed. Hon. 
Perren Baker in an address to the Alberta Education Associa} 
wion, reported! in Jee s NSU Magazine, June, 1931. 


letter from Hon. Perren Baker, October 23, 1968. 


er etter from Dr. W.H. Swift, November 13, 1968. 


$3 tonn Charles Jacques in his 1946 Masters 
thésis for theyUniversity of “Wisconsin, “Insurgency onthe 
Canadian Prairies, 1918-1938," explains how Canadian crop 
production, over stimulated by European demands before 
1910, soon over-extended itself. This led to a check in the 
Canadian economy and a drastic reduction of grain prices. 


“4 a1 verta, Department of Education, Annual 
heponG. wW2e. 


-?Phe Canadian Annual Revlew, nl pertayy lees 


og, solllone 
26 ai berta, Department of Education, Annual 
ine Deter oe ec < | 


“Ttpid., 1923 (Deputy Minister's report) 


2Smne Canadian Annual Review, (Alberta), 1923, 
D. (37, b- (49. To the 1929 School Trustee's Convention, 
Mr. Baker explained his reasons for cutting the inspection 
Shatter Oe3rve"in thevyearono2t. witch was theevyeariin 
which the present Government took office, the province closed 
its books with a deficit of some $2,000,000, due to the fact 
thatothe previous Legislature voted 16 inereasé expenditures 
by that amount, without making corresponding. provision for 
increased revenue. Moreover, the capital borrowings of that 
year, which amounted to over $17,000,000, increased the an- 
nual interest charges which! thé province must Neticerforth “pay 
by nearly another million. In drawing up its first budget, 
in 1922, the Government was therefore faced with the dif— 
ficulty that expenditures on the established scale required 
$3,000,000 more than the existing revenue would provide. 
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26 cont. 

ln spite of the strictest economy throughout the 
year the books were again closed with a 2 , 0005 O0G4 Gericin. 
It was then realized that more drastic cuts must be made 
even though it hurt. No one regretted more than I did, the 
hecessity for curtailing the inspection service, but Govern- 
ments, like individuals, must cut their garment to fit the 
cloth. (Report of the Annual Convention, Pebruary, 7929. 9. 97) 


e 
"Alberta, Department of Education, Annual Report, 


Wo2 7. 
Om ve } 
3 ibad., 1930, (Report cof John |. foes) 
2) Thideg) 19346 
62 
J.W. Chalmers, Teachers of the Foothills Province, 
De D 


33Ry 1931, tie Annual Report Of the Devertmens Oo: 
Education indicated that the average rural teachers' salary 
was over $1000.00 and the urban salary over $1600.00 yearly. 


345 Ww, Chalmers, Op cit .guipee4d 9.7 besusilaiion was 
also enacted in 1933 to empower “the Minister of Education to 
authorize until July ist, 1934, the engagement of any 
teacher at a salary less than the minimum payable under the 
[School] Act. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Annual Survey 
Ot OMcea tons .O. Patemaude,, Kite Ss sri vers. (i. celia 


296K, Brown and F. Enns, "The Development of 
Deacher Verne legislation in Alberta," | The Alberta Journal 
Of Haucetional-nesesrcn, Vol. Xit, Now 4, lercmooo mpee aoe 
By 1934, the average teachers’ salary in the province was 
$738.29. When one considers that urban teachers were able 
4o more effectively protect their unterests than them 
rurale counterparts, Lt is’ alarming (toy think of whaw some or 
the rural teachers must have been earning. 


36r etter from Dr. Woh. SWitt, uite lo, 1 yoo. 
The Annual Survey of Education for 1934, pp. xxvi-xxvil, 
erates that “The seven million dollars ot scitool “vaxes 
Collected, during the “calendar year 1933) was about one “and 
one-quarter less than the previous year and very little 
Targer than the amount collected in tle year 1920." 


37tphia. Dr. Swift also writes: “I am under the 
impression that in some adjacent provinces where there was 
no such legislation, or no such ministerial and departmental 
resistance to its erosion that average salaries dropped 
mach wowerrtian tmcAibertac! wt. Torkoss twine: Report of 
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1934, records the average salary in the prov- 


ince as $738.29, "a very high average when compared with those 
of other provinces of the Dominion." 


8 
; 5 George Mann, “Alberta Normal Schools" A Descrip= 
tive Study of their Development, 1905 to 1945," p. 128. 


2I these measumes didmovsis! . Moss tainteins in 
his Report of 1932, affect the enrolment at the Normal Schools. 


Tee dolor 2 Goresky, “The Beginning and Growth of 
tile Wiberta School System," sp.et4in Wine Wiemascul aici," tas 
Cite Ivers “sic'es Ut . for Ronring ve Bally “waeicuiedlast ida sanpouns— 
ment which ithe U.F.A. Government administered to the A.T.A." 
Uwe oC Mele nSyn tore Tet ays qos Be 8) 


*lAlberta, Department of Education, Annual Report, 
1934, po. 13-1 elo tuetherrsirenetien che ."men eouceawon" 
Ta tine Porovineeyia ‘special course was jetven tio teachers, 
especially selected by the inspectors, to demonstrate the 
Wommine Ob the mew Curriculum “Lo “oe imtirodiic ed tin PPS36= 1937. 
"These teachers are to experiment with the course during 
DMEM 35-1936 school year." Annual Survey of Beucationm in 


Canada, (936, 00. XXVi-xxvilL, RIwOe Pavenrude, (kines Priaier, 
Ottawa. 


42m 6 hypothesis concerning the teacher optimism 
WLlud the barmers' Movement 2S tromaW.G. Hobert a doctoral 
piecsio. | ine Al perve ~sChool (Myustecs BeSOGla ClO nwa, Oe 1cce 


430.4. McKerricher. "Our New Minister or Bducauion, ** 
Haeriutok sMeagagzuniey <192i,. vol sli mome, PIs hits 


44 oo W, @nalmers, Op. Ciu., pp. 60-66.  Piwerly, 
the teachers asked for: “a continuous contract terminable 
On Mot Less than -30 days snoulce, (5) "a pervodYer noulee 
longer than five days respecting hearings on dismissals 
Mobices; (Cc) right of a teacher to be represented ey cuch 
hearings by an advocate or agent of his own choice; (d) est- 
apliehment OL 2 Doarad Of CONCillatilon wiuh a cleanly 2orm= 
Jeted method of Scting Im cases Of veacher — school (board 
disputes." The developments in teacher tenure legislation 
are presented succintly in an article on this topic by Enns 
and Brown in the Alberta Journal of Educational Research in 
Miperta, vol. #11, 70. 1,,Mereh, 1900, pp. 41-53, ana lby 
@ t Brown in his Master's thesis, University or Alber ia; 


1963. 


4 Omne Alberta School Trustees' Association. This 
organization had been revived by Home GePvcsmi th Tin Whie Last 
voore Of whe Iuabenal regime. 
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4 C.K. Brown and F. Enns, SOR eno wom, ue 


SLC OhTs WaaGhalnicnese ote tice aan eBh wEs bootie 
A.T.A. and A.S.T.A. were apparently unhappy with the new 
arrangement. "[The A.T.A.] contended that the inspector was 
not the person to give or withhold approval for terminations 
because such a duty was a judical function...[and the A.S.T.A. 
Fei eleeches aba Slving of thirty Gays" notice eicould be sut— 
ficient at any time." C.K. Brown and F. Enns, op. cit., p. 47. 


450K, Browipand Hig RMS, fOpreCitigap. dlattieain 
the A.T.A. and the A.S.T.A. were dissatisfied with Mr. Baker's 
actions. The teachers “objected to the wording, saying that 
it; requiredethe teacher to prove his innocence. .:.ln appeal— 
ing a dismissal, the teacher was, in.effect, charging the 
poard with improper discharge Of its dutted: -it' therefore 
rested with the teacher to prove his case." (p. 49) 


49 Sohn Wop Ghalmersye OpwilCiies 1 ph On, © Drowat sane 
Enns (p. 52) summarize the tenure struggle as follows: "The 
[tenure] legislation which presentiye cxXists isto. large 
extent the result of an attempt to find a middle road between 
the demands of the teachers and the objections of their 
trustees." 


une New Adwinistravion, t cdivorial, The AT SA: 
Magazine, oeptember, 1935, Dp. 2. 


2'Dr, Chalmers, official historian of the A.T.A., 
has propelled this ill-reputation for Mr. Baker into the 
future with his two wide-selling books, Schools of the 
Hoothilils| Province, and Teachers of the PoothitbstProvines, 
alLtnougchairs Chalmers does give! Ne. ~Bakerecredsieioreiel p— 
ine pO. initiawes the, Berry Creek andylurnertValiey, expexa— 
Menteltunitee al bilng pen OO% 


er a ee Powell, “The Alberta Teachers' Alliance," 
unpublished memoir, 1962, p.-<. 


2 Er , Baker has this to say concerning John W. 

Barmetu: “dohn Barnett, the able and energewlc secretary 
of the A.T.A., had brought with him from England’not only 
his certificate but the attitude of a militant Trade Union 
Secretary. He was a doughty defender of the rights of the 
teacher as many a, perhaps, inconsiderate Rural School 
Board found out to its chagrin, but he was rarely able to 
see that there was more than one side to any issue: and if 
George P. Smith was unduly influenced by political consid- 
erations what shall we say of John Barnett's enthusiasm song 
education when, at a time when I was striving to eliminate 
the “Permit Teacher" and fill all the schools with well 
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Do Cont. 

. qualified teachers, he urged me to close the 
door against teachers from England. Having gotten into the 
ranks of Alberta teachers himself he now wanted protection 
of his union members from all competitors however well qual- 
ified and without regard for the interest of education." 

[My emphases | Correspondence, November 14, 1968. See the 
Baker Papers, Glenbow Foundation; Archives, Calgary. 


Dn, Ross, besides a teaching career and his 
service with the Department of Education, was responsible 
for’ cs vabia shane the schools system of the Yukon.  (heuter 
Prom Hom. Perren Baker, June 17, 1969) 


Letter from Hon. Perren Baker, June 17, 1969. 
Mr. Baker in the same letter, writes further:"...viewing 
each problem in its,.broader, implications» he (Dr. Ross 
should frequently not see eye to eye with the paid champion 
of the teacher was inevitable. And I suppose it was also 
imeviuable what. he should be called. “Anta—As2.A,™, jUSG.as 
anyone who opposes some demand of the secretary of a@ trade 
unvonm is accused of being anti-Labour .” 


DOW a, Roberts. “The Alberta School Trustees' 
AsSsocitayion — A Study Of the ACuivity Of a sehool Ursanizauion 
in the Alberta Educational System," Unpublished Ph.D. 
twesis, Universaty of Alberta, 1966, p.0 69. 


2! 50nn Ross may have acted with suspicion and 
hostail<dtye towacds. the tledglings A.D.A., but, This aeachion 
was not uncommon for the period. Arthur Kratzman writes 
thet) “the A.T.A. entered the complex of formal .ducational 
organizations in Alberta with an air of persistent militancy. 
Nees, Caitlin Odi voles, SuLahe es 1d vo ner development ex- 
emplified a reaction against the times....The A.T.A. was 
early labeled as a radical trade union by its opponents, a 
designation which was to be evidenced for four decades...." 
Arthur Kratzman, "The Alberta Teachers' Association — A 
Documentary Analysis of the Dynamics of a Professional 
Organization," unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Unversity, OL 
CHALCAS Og 11,96 300 


587 otter from Dr. W.H. Swift, June 18, 1969. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FOOTNOTES 


1 =. 
C.P. Collins, "Local School District Organ- 


ization in Canada," Canadian Education and Research Digest, 
VOLUME yyy MUMDer 2) JUME TOG seem. whos 


2 ; 
weC. JOnason, “The Large Unite of School) Admn— 


istration in Alberta," Unpublished D.Ed. thesic, 
University OnsOgezom, $51, p. 71. 


Alberta, Department of Education, Annual Report, 
Os Fi is | 


4c LW. Gorman, “ihe Proplem or Secondary siducatron, \ 
iWe Welk. Wegezine, March 927. po. >. 


. The Writer Nas aecopy of this mmemonencum, sand 
there is a copy in the Baker Papers, Glenbow Foundation 
Mechimes Calgary. 
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te 


OuRanees of Hon. Perren Baker, Minister of Hd- 
Ucay lon,  tnepory OF Alnual (Convention, Alberta sciooe 
[Mrusetecs! Associasion, Peoruary, 10299 p. 69. For de— 
tails as to Mr. Baker's original scheme, see the 1929 
legislation (Bill Number 61) or Rural Education in Al- 
berta, a pamphlet issued by the Department of Education, 
Supniorized soy anae Minister. 
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\[uniike Nr. Aberhart, Mr. Baken wishes to4see 
TherGoumbiry school preserved, if onlystor use of the ele— 
mentary grade children: "There are some who advocate doing 
away with the local district, I donot. J think we need 
tne Local dveurrei. bid. A erucial Sener be avoided, 
it the local, district ic preserved, 26 she quesuom OF 
religious minorities: "Those who advocate doing away with 
¢+he local board in Alberta forget that in the Alberta Act, 
passed by the Dominion Government creating this province, 
the right of the local district to determine through its 
board what religious instruction, if any, shall be given 
in the school, and the right of the minority, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, in any school district to form a 
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separate district are guaranteed. To sub- 
Stitute the municipality or the county for the local dis- 
trict as it existed at that time is to radically alter 
the conditions governing religious instruction and the 
establishing of separate schools. The bill which is to 
be introduced in the Legislature will neither add to nor 
take from any rights now enjoyed with respect to re- 
ligious teaching or the establishing of separate schools." 
Poidat pate? 


“Peek, OF. 


TOTS el pegeh CHa an, ie hea Uae ra aoe ine 
U.F.A. Mr. Baker expresses the advantages of the larger 
unit in more agrarian-like terms: "What is proposed is no 
sinister centralization of power, butva Uniting .of forces 
HOG tnesachievyements of an important end which’ school dic— 
TLVCts acling Individually cannot accomplien....lne ei oct 
Cf (hese Proposals, 12 ‘Carried out, well nou bo vo uae 
from the power of local communities to make effective 
PrOvVIsSTOM Por education; but to add isreavlyi to that power, 
by Providing a Way for rational co-operation with ouhner 
communities. Perren Baker, “Proposed Changes in Alberta's 
WeMoOObkwoyetems. Lhe iF Ao, edatuary 2.049295 Byec it 


'Stetter from Mr. Baker, October 12, 1968. 


anes Baker's memorandum to the Premier, 
CemoDer Oy 1oe (so 


19 An example of this is the statement given by 
s lies Clark?s “There sic no MwoLotesslonea boy Om .cim is can 
Shepyiiho today with, thessame expenditure .ol Money. yvime 
and intelligence, which 16 $0 Stvtractive-sand which will 
Vieldea quick return..--,lnere is no (Genemal board seu= 
ting salaries Tor stenographers or those im other occupa 
tions; they have to struggle to make their own way, and 
THe sce blr t2Om Una Teaching ProLess Lon LS mich guLGicor 
than can be obtained elsewhere. Report of the Annual 
Conver FLO hwo. lA. Pebruary. |9205 "pe oo) 


167 otter from Win. Baker, .Cetoberw2s, 1960). 


Barbara VeoCormack, “Pereng ale andsPol pics, 
p. 103. The opposition to the new School Act came not as 
a response to the entire proposed Acu, for most Of the 
clauses were taken over without change from the previous 
legislation. The opposition centered on an attack against 
Section, XVL.of the proposed Act, that ceculon dealing with 
the formation of larger units of school administration. 
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foe 
Ibid., p. 104. The promise of the Baker 


Bali, as seen by Mrs. Parlby, was: equalization of op- 
portunities and diversification of education", (p. 125). 
Both of these aims were consistent with agrarian ideology. 
Generally, the U.F.W.A. had been consistent supporters of 
the proposals embodied within the Baker Bill. 


WNStas of the!Sendel Bill Devats, 1929)<Hen: 
Perren Baker papers. 


ZOU Me 
“Minister of Education Explains Provisions of 


Viae Choo lebilLt., The... Uae, Apeiled. 19305 via oO. 


ell etter from Hon. Perren Baker, October 23, 1968. 


2°Notes of the School Bill Debate, 1930, Hon. 


Perren Baker papers. 


a arspaten of Fducation Withdraws conse Lei 
Pore eesciug The: Ug. A.g Aprile 15, 1930, pp. 14-15. 


erm statement of Mr. Lang's argument comes 
from the minutes of the Legislative papers in the Perren 
Bakerspapers, and whe news report carried ian The Usr.A., 
Meme 2 yy 1S 9. DP a4 ol os 


27 Hia. 


ET Aad. 


“TReport of My. Baker's, speech an Phe U.p.a., 
March 22, (1929;..0. toe) Speaking vomihe.samesking of lac— 
cusation the next year - that of the centralizing of 
WiLaiepertalycontrol, =n. baker scald: ~Wlhe,bi ll eahet ws 
now before the House does not give the Minister any powers 
Other thanethose he now has, no, powers, of any.different 
character — the same sort of powers which the Minister now 
exeroieces;,". Woes of debate, dlarch 20, 1 330,.H0n. Pernen 
Baker papers. 


2 oR eport ef proceeding in The U.P saw, April 1; 
1930, p. 48. Reacting politically to the change made in 
the Baker Bill, the Conservative party moved in favor 
of "making the adoption of educational reform compulsory." 


Td ne aie 


2Tbid. The object1ons raised by political op- 
ponents were not sincere expressions of their own thinking, 
Mr. Baker believes today. They played the political game 
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20) cont. 
to the limit on this controversial issue. 


O 
5 Letter from Hon. Perren Baker,. Oetober.23, 


1966. 


3Inprinciple of Proposed New School Act approved 
by U.F.A. Convention," The U.F.A., February 8, 1929, p. 15. 
The resolution read as follows: "Resolved that we heartily 
approve the principle of the proposed Changes in the Rural 
School System of this Province as outlined by the Minister 
of Education and . 

Hurther, that in the raising of the funda for 
educational purposes as proposed, we believe that the 
Rural School areas of the entire Province should be group- 
ed into «Ome district having @ flat mill rate on assessed 
valuation and one salary schedule for teachers, based 
upon qualifications and experiences." Ibid. 


32Tbid. 


33umne Alberta Teachers! Alliance and the Pro- 
posed New senool Acu,™. The U.PiAS, April 1, 1929, 90. 
15,38,39. Further’ to his statement, Mr. Barnett wrote: 
"...we believe strongly in local autonomy and consider 
that the unit “of administration or taxation “and all 
general purposes should be the Division, leaving it free 
to set its own mill-rate, appoint its own administrative 
anid supervisory officers (subject to the approval of the 
Department of Education) appoint and pay its own teachers, 
and free also to adapt the system and course of studies 
reasonably free from Departmental domination.... 


34urne Proposed New school Aes," The Asia. 
Magazine, October, 1928, pp. 4,5. Unfortunately, the 
support of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance would *novt’sit 
well with the School Trustees, many of whom were sus- 
picious of the scheme to begin with. In personal inter- 
view, Mr. Baker insisted that the A.T.A. did not give his 
plan much support, yet most evidence seems to indicate 
that the leadership ofthe Awl. «supported the Baker Bill. 


2? The exhaustioner rom ths “strarey™ Mrs 
Goresky claims, explains Mr. Baker's refusal “to attempt 
any amelioration in the status of the teacher. ..." (1; 
Goresky, "The Beginning and Growth of the Alberta School 
System," M.Ed. thesis, 1944, p. 147. Mr. Goresky sat on 
the government benches as a M.L.A. during this period. Mr. 
Baker, in personal interview, denied these suppositions. 
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Onan. F from ’DesG, seesbords—Jume 74, 1969. Dr. 

Lord had approached the premier concerning the closing of 
the Edmonton Normal School. Of course, it is difficult to 
understand the economic stringencies under which the govern- 
ment must have operated. As Mrs. Cormack writes: "The 
U.F.A.] administration came in on a depression and went 
out on a bigger one. Many idealistic and progressive 
plans had to be curtailed, changed and even abandoned in 
favor of the more mundane projects of family and farm re- 
lief, soup kitchens, debt adjustment regulations, and 
other forms of relief to keep body and soul together." 
Op cit.| p. 90. . 


>TReport of Legislative addresses, Hon. Perren 
Baker papers, Glenbow Foundation, Calgary. Dri swits be— 
lieves that Mr. Baker had a long way to go in educating the 
rural people about the value of the larger school unit: 
“In the main rural people did not want large school admin- 
istrative units. They feared them for what they might do 
and what they might cost, and still had strong attachment 
tO and cohfidence in the small school district." Letver 
from Dr. Swift, November 13, 1968. 


38 yn, Baker received these and other congrat-— 
ulatory letters from educational leaders across the con- 
tinent. These letters are found among the Perren Baker 
papers in the writers' possession, and will be deposited 
with the Baker Papers, Glenbow Foundation Archives, 
Caleary. Thies kind of response to hic Ball reatly en— 
couraged the Nanister. He, es keenly as Premier Brow— 
dee, felt the impact of the depression om the prairie. 
And estute politician that he was, Perren Baker was 0) 
willing to throw aside the politicians major tool - ex- 
pediency. 


39this 1c Ormatlon LS Conveajmed. ane. Colley, 
"Local School District Organization in Canada", Canadian 
Education and Research Digest, volume 1, number 2, June, 


TS ae 


40; otter from Dr. W.H. Swift, November 13, 1968. 
Dr. Swift maintains that even with a U.F.A. victory in 
that 1935 election, the organizational rerorms could mov 


have gone ahead nearly so soon. 
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44 Fean Burnet, Next-Year Country, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. The section on the 
Berry Creek School Division includes pages 134 to 145. 


Teed ee. Ae 


4Onmconomic conditions similar to those in 
Alberta, near Hanna, led the boards of trustees! to 17 
school districts [in the Peace River Bloc] to agree to 
resign and have the whole area administered by the in- 
spector of schools as the official trustee. The results 
appeared so promising during the first year of operation 
that four more units were formed the following year." 
C.P. Collins, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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town people, the lawyers and the men who had more leisure 
fOr ula Sort Of thing, TPormed the pertiics, So the farmers 
DOLiIAeeiuwls OUbish. AS 1 said vo Archie Mcleam béiore 
tne [1921] elecuiom — Archie McLean wad" substantial aan— 
cher from the Pincher Creek Country or somewhere in there, 
and Minister of Public Works in the Liberal Government —- 
we don't want anyone to give us good government; we want 
FO govern ourselves’ Wellli,) ol) Courses, Wwhaw ineant was 
Giiech (Wel Wallbeo. vor Share 1m at more lt was dergely sive 
farmers’ fault’ that, they didi" theave a bigger say. © They 
Coulis wieve Sone, asi DT eay. The dt ceiling: aiong the farmers - 
Barbara [Villy Cormack | rings. 1thcutiain hemmook Very well = 
was that 1% was ipretty well run by a handfull. And pat-— 
ronage ran pretty rife. The man that supports [the 
Liberal Government] he gets things done. That was felt. 


And it was one thing that our government (U.F.A.] was very 
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Co-operation and Competition: 

We must co-operate in order to compete. You 
can't get away from competition. Trees in the forest 
compete. You can't help it. We co-operate in order 
better to compete. There is a lot of damn nonsense about 
Go=operatl om.) «But this: Me! Wood didi do, il feltwat the 
times lie “bnoughtican idealism to that movement, and thatts 
Were Piniallive Sot “sts tmealauch. It was the idealism 
of it. It was a strong motive. There are many people for 
whom the U.F.A. was their religion and their church —- they 


worked for it, they devoted their time and money for it. 


On Education: 
EKeucation is what 1% is to try to develop the 
power in people and make them acquainted with what is. 
And {broaden (their ives in every way. You cam eal et 
tdeslism, vor vcovirse.  LIreuess that is whatit vs, idealism. 
I think of education and an educated man [as] 
nop vonenwho Knows how to ©munvacmotons (Hees not joneswho 
knows a lot of law. He's not one who knows a lot about 
medicine: Amveducatediperson Ys just “arlittle more than 
any one of those specialists. You don't need a whole 
world of educated persons, and not all the whole world will 


be educated persons. Not all school teachers are educated 


persons. 
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Comments on Rural Education: 

We (Department of Education] weren't concerned 
particularly with the U.F.A. [and their Huegeae We were 
concerned with the education of the province. As you have 
gathered, my chief anxiety was with rural education. People 
were just not educated. Oh there was, here and there and 
there and there. But the general level that I always talked 
about was too low. The only way you could improve that 
Wael by Sevling “the Schools to run, having “the schools’ rum, 
and then getting better teachers. 

I was much more coucerned to get them vO be 
able to read and write and speak English and some acquaint- 
ance tae world whey had Go live in, than 2iyine trem 
inese Weal Of Co-Operation [my emphases]. I don't think 
the school can be expected to do everything. And something 
the home doesn't do, the school won't do better. 

I awe: tou ld et ai I tour Schools’ menned= by superlor 
people, devoted, with ideals and all that, the whole tenor 
of society would be changed in a generation. 

YouLcarmnot sive cha ldremane Deneiaus Ve you 
‘NiewtasceD emul the country alle the wine * Ie chose days 
[farm people) couldn't give them the chance for education 
ipakuine ountry peor ely, Wwe [my family] went to Edmon- 
ton just when Bert [Mr. Baker's eldest son] had exhausted 
the local possibilities. JI missed intellectual companion— 
ship [in the country], and your children didn't have it, 
you Seevc" They go to School with little chididren thauv come 


out of homes thateare illiterate, or if not illiterate, with 
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a low level of educational attainment. i extolled the ad=— 


vantage of the simple life and all that, Dubie. AU) 


The government wasn't prepared [to pass the 
Baker Bill]. It wasn't a very feasible thing to do in 
our last session when we were just wobbling, and Aberhart 
was Sweeping the country. It probably was a good thing 
that I didn't pass it. It was left for them; it was their 
baby. I don't expect the trustees' had changed much. They 
did't want to Lose thelr Little job. 

Everybody wasn't ready to consolidate [before 


1935]. 


Jie Kinin Salary 1Or Teachers 

Gone t Gots that it may be that school boards 
did engage teachers for less [than the minimum salary at 
the time, $840.00 per year]. And often, the money wasn't 
piere. Lt Ceplorea those districus where they couldn’? pay 
the minimum salary. Never to my desk did there come [a 
request | for permission to pay less than the mimimum. At 
least I haven't the slightest memory of any such thing. 
[And] if this permission had not been given, the teachers 
would have got [sic] this money? They don't pay money they 
Weaven't wou. * You've cot to’ get iv Dinst. 9 Thais mia 
employers [sic: employees] and salaried people sometimes 
don't realize: the outfit's got to get it. That year 
there was a cutdown; everybody took less, the government 


and all....The cabinet, civil service, all through, they 
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OOM seaeClt wy Mi nee berms & sand sade. 


It was a black mark for me and our government 
that I wouldn't raise the minimum salary. I contended that 
the trouble with our system was not that the starting 
salary was too low; it was that there wasn't any provision 
that there should be increases if it-was low. And you 
couldn't do it under that kind of system. They had to have 
a larger Uiitianonderwtihat thie comld becdone:! thats there 
Coudd erssschedule mand advances}. and that. 

This was a time when the grants were not very 
Di2,, and every. little local school, district: hadedtoe rawse 
a Ssum.of money. And. in-very many, places that dattle eirl 
[the teacher] who came from the district or the neighboring 
one, went back, and was getting more [salary] than the 
farmers were who had to raise it. They didn't have as much 
as she was getting. And their families. That was the 
SitletlOne. sd reliavery surongly...vhej evialjwacn't tie 
starting, but there should be provision for advance as they 


proved their worth. 


ienuse of Office 

There are two sides to [this question]. It 
worked to keep in people it shouldn't; and I kept in 
people that shouldn't be. I thought that [merit pay] 
was wonderful, but how would you do it? The teacher may be 
worth less this year than last, but you can't measure these 
tabs? elie NOb feasible. What can you do about security 


of tenure in a school system of 3000 school boards and 
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teachers. When we got the larger unit and the control 


-- maybe there would be room for something of the sort, 
but-thie-security of tenure has been a little bit over-— 
done: you cure one evil and you create another just as 


baie One. breeer. 


John T._Ross, Deputy Minister of Education, 1916-1933. 


LOur relationship] was very close. I had a 
Preatercspecy 207 Nims tor, his Wudgement, and acted om it in 
Mos Qusvances. YOu see, 1's only a small paru of the 
workings of the Department of Education that comes across 
the desk of the Minister. The branches have their work 
and they do it. A good Deputy, he looks after most things. 
Hefd often bring people in to me, and, of course, the gen- 
eral policy was determined by the Minister with the advice 
of the people who knew about it. Let those who were pro- 


fessionals make the best job they could of it. 


building the New social Order 

The rebellious young people, they say something's 
wrong. Well there has always been something wrong. I did 
too. I saw that things were wrong; you saw that in what 
you read last night (Mr. Baker's'Reminiscences"]. I was 
just against the Establishment. But I didn't think [© should 
go out [and protest violently]. They Lyouth] envisage that 
if people would just do something, we'd have a wonderful, 
perfect world. And the socialistws talk about the same way. 


H.W. [Wood] envisaged that. It isn't true. You don't 2et 
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rid Of competition. As I said, you co-operate in order 

to compete....H.W. competed before that convention where 
Archie Muir: was up for nomination. There was quite a push. 
H.W. competed there and won out. Competition has got to 
bel Me. Woot just wasa little woolly about that. It's 
just that utopia we think ought to be, it isn't to be with 
human, beines. [tu isn't coing to be. it's going vo be a 
strugele; you've got to make up your mind to live with 


i,  amproving things from Gime vo Time as you can. 
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